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THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY BILL, 


“= Bill for the purchase of the East Indian Railway 
by the Indian Government was passed practically 
without opposition. Those who regarded the bargain 
made by the Government as a bad one could not bring 
themselves to say that the bargain, having been made, 
should be upset; and, as Mr. Fawcerr pointed ont, it 
was idle to talk of censuring the Secretary of Stare, as 
he would use his Parliamentary majority, and decline to 
be censured. As to the expediency of + grease the line 
there was no difference of opinion. The enterprise was 
started in 1854, and it was then arranged that at the 
expiration of twenty-five years the Government might 
bay the railway on certain prescribed terms. The line 
has been exceedingly well managed, and now yields a 
handsome profit beyond the guaranteed interest of five 
per cent. It was clear that the Government, having 
the power of purchase, could not abandon the advan- 
tage, and allow profits to go into the pocket of English 
shareholders which might help to relieve the burdens 
of Indian taxpayers. But when the Government came 
to look into the matter, it thought it must have some- 
thing else beyond what was in the contract. To the 
main line there is attached an important branch running 
to Jubbulpore, and as the concession for this branch was 
given at a later date than that for the main line, the 
right to purchase does not come into existence for some 
time tocome. The Government wished in the first place 
to buy the whole line, including the branch, so that it 
might not have the responsibility for, or the control of, 
merely one part of what is really a whole. In the next place, 
the Government wished the Company to go on managin 

the railway after it was taken over. It preferred the con- 
tinuance of the present administration to the creation of 
a new administration of its own. For this it alleged 
two reasons. It said that a Company can work more 
economically than a Government, as its officers will take 
lower salaries and demand less in the way of pensions 
than Government officials will put up with. hy this 
should be it does net seem very easy to say, unless the 
reason may be that a Company as well managed as the East 
Indian Railway Company treats its servants better, con- 
fides in them more, and interferes with them less. The 
other reason given by the Government is that it fears it 
might, if working the line, be subjected to constant pres- 
sure to reduce the fares below what would pay. It dis- 
trusts its own firmness; and will feel more comfortable if 
it can use the Company as a buffer, and explain that 
the rates cannot be altered without the consent of an 
independent body. Another motive, however, might 
have been more efficacious in determining the resolution 
of the Government than those which it thought fit to 
state. It might have very reasonably suspected that it 
could not manage the line as well as the Company has 
hitherto managed it. The Company owes its great suc- 
cess to its good fortune in the choice of its adminis- 
‘vators, and to the fact that its chief guides have 
adopted and carried ont an original and bold policy. 
This policy seems simple when stated, but, like many 
other simple policies, it needed courage and foresight 
to put it in practice. It consists in charging very low 
rates, so that the traffic carried may be large, and 
packing the trains very full and tight, so that the 
working expenses may be small. The East Indian Rail- 


“way carries its passengers at an average rate of about one- 


third of a penny per mile, and its goods at the rate of about 
fourefifths of a penny perton per mile. The traffic it thus 
secures is enormous, and it manages its packing business 
so adroitly that its working expenses are on an average 
only about one-third of its gross receipts. The Govern- 
ment might well hesitate to abandon the advantage of 
commanding the services of those who have shown in 
practice that they can achieve such a result. 

The Government thus did not wish to proceed on the 
lines of the contract contemplated when the Company was 
formed. It wanted to make a new bargain, in which some- 
thing in the nature of giving and taking seemed neces- 
sary. As to most of the points to be considered there was 
little difficulty. The Company was very ready to give up 
the Jubbulpore branch, and was quite willing to work the 
line on fair terms, and the terms finally arranged present 
no ground for attack. One-fifth of the capital of the 
Company is taken as representing its working material, 
and on this fifth the Government guarantees four per cent. ; 
and, beyond this, gives to the Company, as a reward for 
its exertions, one-fifth of the profits beyond four per cent. 
It remained to be decided how the remaining four-fifths 
were to be paid. The original contract laid down that 
the value of the stock of the Company was to be de- 
termined for the purposes of purchase by its average 
price in the market during the three P eee previous to the 
purchase being made. It was found that this would give 
a trifle under 1251. for each tool. of stock, and the 
Government ed, and wisely a in order to 
simplify the negotiations, that 1251. should be taken as 
the price, and all reference to the fraction should be dis- 
carded. Then what were the shareholders to receive in 


‘order to represent this 1251. ? The original contract said 


that payment was to be made in cash, or in the form of 
annuities. The Government did not find itself in a posi- 
tion to pay in cash,and it was therefore driven to have re- 
course to payment by annuities. It is because the cal- 
culation of the annuities to be given was made, as it is 
said, in the wrong way, in a way much too favourable to 
the shareholders and much too adverse to India, that Mr. 
Fawcett and many other critics attacked the proposed 
arrangement. They even went so faras to suggest that an 
unn present of three millions sterling had been made 
to the shareholders. Unfortunately the terms of the 
contract as to the mode in which the calculation was to 
be made were open to some doubt. The contract was 
drawn up in the days of the East India Company, and it 
was provided that the annuities should be calculated at 
the average rate at which the Company had been borrow- 
ing in the last two years. The Company was always 
borrowing on short loans, and fixed the interest from time 
to time so as to borrow at par. If this stat» of things had 
continued, it would have been easy to ascertain the average 
rate at wh'~h during any two years loans had been con- 
tracted. But now, when the provisions of the contract 
are to be applied, the state of things is wholly different. 
The Government of India borrows for long periods under 
Parliamentary powers, and it might happen that in any 
two years it contracted no loan whatever. How, under 
such circumstances, ought the calculation to be made ? 
Mr. Fawcerr contends that the fair thing would be 
to find out what interest on his outlay an investor 
in the different Government loans bra | be earning 
if he kept continually buying in at the market price of 


| 
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the day for two years ; and he has ascertained that 3/. 18s. 
3d. is this rate. The Government went to work in a 
totally different way. It added up the interest on all its 


loans—including the Five per Cent. Loan, which will very | 


soon be paid off-—and then spread this interest over the 
whole capital borrowed. It thus arrived at the figure of 
4l. 6s., and on this basis calculated the annuities. The 
capitalized difference between the value of 3/. 18s. 3d. and 
4l. 6s. forms the three millions which Mr. Fawcett says 
India has lost through the carelessness of the Govern- 
ment. Nor does the Government, although it maintains 
that its method of calculation was the proper one, deny 
that this method was very favourable to the share- 
holders. But then it pleads that the bargain must be 
looked on as a whole; that it has got the Jubbulpore 
branch into its hands; that it has secured the benefits of 
administration by the Company; and that it has avoided 
the litigation to which it would have been exposed if 
it had offered terms to the Company less favourable than 
it might have hoped to obtain by inviting a court of law 
to interpret the contract. 


Finally, Mr. Fawcerr came to | 


the conclusion that the most he could do was to ask that | 
it should be placed formally on record that the bargain 


made in the case of the East Indian Railway was not to 
form a precedent when the time came for the purchase of 
other Indian railways. To this Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
agreed, and no further serious opposition was made to the 
Bill. 


One member, however, tried, in a forlorn way, to pro- 
long the contest. Sir Grorce Campse.t has the merit, or 
demerit, of never knowing when he is beaten, and he went 
on proposing amendments, which fell dead for want of 
a seconder. 


It would not be necessary to refer to so, 


small an incident in +he discussion had not Sir Grorce | 
CamppeLt gone out of his way to drag the name of a 
member of the Indian Council into his arguments. He | 


informed his hearers that he had met Sir Erskine Perry, 
and had thus learnt that Sir Exskrve Perry had not, as a 
lawyer, given in the Council any opinion as to the legal 
bearing of the clause as to the terms of purchase. It does 
not appear that Sir Ersxrve Perry in any way authorized 
his friend to make what he had said public, and it was in 
the highest degree improbable that he meant to give an 
opinion indirectly which he had failed to give in his ordinary 
course of duty. In the matter of the Indian Railway the 
Secrerary of Srate did his utmost to obtain all the advice 
and assistance which his Council could give him. He 
first referred the projected arrangement to a Committee 


random assertions based on private conversations, with the 
result of showing that in the instance referred to the 
Secretary of Srare has been altogether in the right, has 
duly consulted his Council, and received its deliberate 
assent to his suggestions. 


ARMENIAN GRIEVANCES. 


ELIEVED from the trammels of office, Lord Carnar- 
voN is at liberty to denounce the shortcomings of his 
former colleagues. He had no difficulty in proving that 
the condition of the Armenians in Asiatic Turkey is 
now, as it has been in other times, highly unsatis- 
factory. It is probable that the misgovernment under 
which they always suffered has been aggravated by 
the consequences of the war. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is destitute of money, and some districts are 
almost emptied of able-bodied men. In the eastern part 
of Asia Minor the Christian, and indeed the settled Mus- 
sulman, population is incessantly harassed by the incur- 
sions of robber tribes; and applications to Constantinople 
for protection are met with the answer that the Porte 
has no means of maintaining a sufficient force on 
the frontier. The English Embassy is indefatigable in 
supporting the remonstrances of the SvuLran’s op- 
pressed subjects ; but, as no more guarantees or loans are 
to be obtained from England, the real or alleged impedi- 
ments to efficient administration are not to be removed. 
It is highly probable that the diplomatic intrigues which 
preceded and prepared the war are already renewed; and 
it is certain that the Turkish Ministers have to devote a 
great part of their energies to the task of keeping them- 
selves in office. The present GranpD Vizier is believed to 
be honest and patriotic; but, as a Tunisian, he is regarded 
by many Turks as a foreigner; and some of the Suxtan’s 
favourites advise him to choosea more complaisant servant. 
The arrival of Manmovup Nepm at Constantinople has 
revived the suspicion that KHAIRREDDIN may be replaced 


| by a Minister who, under the influence of General Icyatrierr, 
' assisted in leading Anput Aziz to destruction. 


The just 
claims of Armenians and of other subjects of the Porte 
are inevitably overlooked when courtiers are contriving 
Ministerial changes. 

Lord Carnarvon naturally referred to the despatch in 
which during last autumn the reforms necessary to be 


_ adopted were plainly and forcibly stated. The SULTAN was 


on which Sir Ersxrve Perry sat as one of the legal | 


members. 
whole Council, and was unanimously approved. 
it may be observed, was according to the regular course 
of business at the India Office. The business which is 


The scheme was then brought before the 
This, | 


submitted to the Council forms an extremely large pro- | 
portion of the whole business transacted by the Secretary | 
of State; and, when the Council is consulted, it decides | 


what is to bedone. Sir Erskine Perry had not only the 


opportunity of raising the objection sustained by Mr. | 


Fawcett, but would have been bound to raise it if: 


he had thought it tenable. 
detrimental to the good relations which ought to 
subsist between the Secretary of State and his Council 
than that a member of Council should approve a proposal 
when consulted officially, and then should allow hints of 
his secret dissent to be communicated to Parliament. As 
Sir Grorcs CaMPBELL is a very communicative person, 


it would have been perhaps wise in Sir Erskine Perry 


to warn his friend that he was not at liberty to make 
any ges use of what was said to him privately. But, 
as 


CampseLt entirely mistook what he did say, which was, 


Nothing could be more 


ir Erskine Perry has since explained, Sir Grorce 


that he thought the bargain a very good one for India; 


that he had the clause regarding the calculation of the 
annuity before him, and saw nothing in it to modify 
his general sentiment of approval of the bargain. His 
opinion was not asked as a lawyer what was the proper 
interpretation of the clanse ; but he was asked as a mem- 
ber of the Council to state whether he saw any legal 
objection to what was proposed, and he replied that he 
saw none. This was the proper question for the Secrerary 
of Starr to put, and Sir Erskive Perry discharged his 
duty in the ordinary course of business. The control of 
Parliament over the Secretary of Srare is not ve 
effectual, and nothing could more certainly tend to en- 
feeble it than blundering attempts to evoke it by making 


urged to purify the courts of justice by the appointment 
of European assessors, to abolish the system of farming the 
tithes, to organize a strong force of armed constabulary, 
and to appoint capable Governors of provinces with an 
assured tenure of office for atleast five years. Better advice 
could not have been offered; but there were no means of 
compelling the Porte to accept counsels which would have 
been highly conducive to its own welfare. The Govern- 
ment of Constartinople replied to the first proposal that 
foreigners seldom understand the Turkish language, but 
that there was no objection to appoint a few European 
inspectors of judicial proceedings. As might have been 
expected, nothing has been done in execution of the modi- 
fied scheme. It is perhaps not possible immediately to 
abolish the old Oriental system of levying taxation in the 
form of a definite portion of the produce. If the tithes 
were directly received by the Treasury, some of the 
existing abuses might be abated; but the Government. 
is probably in some degree dependent for the supply of 
its most urgent wants on the tax-farmers whom it may 
perhaps desire to supersede. The appointment of Go- 
vernors for definite terms has not been generally intro- 
duced ; but it is understood that Mipyar Pasua is not for 
the present to be disturbed in the administration of his 
great province. The influence of the English Government 
will probably be exerted to secure a fair trial to the only 
Turkish statesman who has in recent times exhibited re- 
markable vigour and ability. The organization of a 
constabulary force to repress and punish the outrages of 
the eg be not been even attempted. There seems to 
be no reason which should prevent the employment in 
Asia Minor, and especially on the Persian frontier, of a 
large portion of the regular army which is not at present 
required for the defence of the Empire in Europe. The 
restoration of security and order in Asia Minor would soon 
repay any necessary outlay. 

The main object of Lord Carnarvon’s speech was perhaps 
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att-ined in compelling Lord Satissury to admit both the 
misgovernment of Asia Minor and his own inability to pre- 
vent it. He sympathized with the Armenians and with other 
victims of maladministration, but he could do little or 
correcttheevil. Asoccasion requires, Lord Satis- 
purY addresses spirited and argumentative despatches toour 
AmpassaDor, who is almost unrivalled in activity and 
vigour. If Lord Patmerston were at the Foreign Office, 
and Lord Srratrorp pe Repceuirre in the English Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, they could do no more. Mr. 
Grapstone himself would not now recommend hostile 
measures against the Turks, and Russia for the present 
meditates no fresh invasion. Lord SaisBury is justified 
in reminding his critics that peace has scarcely lasted for 
a year, and that some allowance must be made for a 
Government which has had no time to recover from bank- 
ruptcy and crushing defeat. Some faint commencement 
of inquiry, if not of reform, has been made. A Commission 
including an English officer is now investigating the state 
of some of the Asiatic provinces; and the neglect to pro- 
tect the frontier from the Kurds is perhaps attributable 
to the sluggishness and personal incapacity of the Minister 
of War. During the last year the attention of the Sutra 
and his advisers has been unavoidably engrossed by the 
intrigues of Russian agents to prevent the execution of 
the Treaty of Berlin, by the non-official war in Bosnia and 
the subsequent negotiations, and by the various questions 
relating to the delimitation of the different frontiers. 
Even now the European Powers are insisting on an ad- 
justment of the territorial claims of Greece ; and recently 
the Scurtan has been required to dethrone his principal 
feudatory. Before the summer is ended the affairs of 
Greece and Egypt will probably have been settled for the 
time, and the Russians are at last evacuating the pro- 
vinces which they had conquered and occupied ; yet it 
must be remembered that, as Sir Henry Layarp informs 
the Government, Russian agents are still fomenting con- 
spiracies against the Turkish Government in Macedonia, 
and perhaps in other districts. When all European 
complications have for the time been overcome, the 
Porte may perhaps find time and inclination to make 
some beginning of improvement in the vast and neglected 
region which is now the principal part of the Empire. 
Any aid in the nature of advice and direction on the part 
of the English Government will not be wanting; but 
there are no sufficient means of coercing an unwilling ally 
even for his own good. 


Lord Carnarvon knew as well as Lord Satispury the 
reasons of the inability of the English Government to 
reform Turkish maladministration. The reproach which 
he really intended to convey was not that Lord Bracons- 
rietD and Lord Sarispury had done little or nothing 
for Asia Minor, but that they had wantonly undertaken 
obligations which they had no power to discharge. A 
vague guarantee of the Turkish possessions was given 
in exchange for equally indefinite promises of re- 
form, and for the ambiguous and questionable cession 
of Cyprus. Notwithstanding the confident assurances 
of the late Hiau Commissioner, it is doubtful whether 
any material advantage will be derived from the occupa- 
tion of the island, which is not even transferred in fall 
sovereignty to the Crown. The engagements, whatever 
they may be, between the English Government and the 
Porte are not the only consideration which has been given 
for Cyprus. It was also necessary to appease the sus- 
picions of France by concessions with respect to Egypt 
which have lately made English policy in that country 
dependent on the action of a foreign Power. But for the 
occupation of Cyprus it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Kuepive would have been compelled to accept Euro- 
pean Ministers, or dethroned for contumacious resistance 
to foreign dictation. More serious embarrassments ma 
hereafter result from the guarantee of territories which 
it is impossible for England to defend. Although a long 
interval has elapsed since the disclosure of the Turkish 
Convention, no Minister has ever professed at any time to 
explain the motives or the object of the arrangement. No 
other part of the policy of the Government during the 
long Eastern controversy se urgently needs apology. The 
only profit of the transaction is likely to accrue to the in- 
habitants of Cyprus, who will for the first time be exempt 
from corruption and violence. It may be hoped that they 
will not be persuaded by English patriots that they have 
reason to regret the Turkish Government. A more remote 
and uncertain advantage may perhaps hereafter be con- 


ferred on the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. If the Sutran 
could only be induced to augment his own prosperity and 
power by simple and certain means, he would not regret 
his undertaking to follow the counsels of England. His 
Christian subjects have, notwithstanding Lord Carnar- 
von’s exposition of their grievances, no reason to complain 
of the policy of England. The Turkish Convention, how- 
ever inexpedient it may have been on the part of the 
English Government, will operate, if it operates at all, for 
the benefit of the Christian and Mussulman population of 
Asia Minor. A voluntary obligation incurred on the 
behalf of the Asiatic subjects of Turkey is a reason for 
gratitude, and not for resentment. 


THE EGYPTIAN PAPERS. 


Naa papers relating to Egypt which have now been 
presented to Parliament tell only a portion, and 
that a small portion, of the history of the Kueptve’s down- 
fall. They furnish, however, a tolerably complete state- 
ment of the general view taken by the English Govern- 
ment of the conduct of Iswait Pasna. Lord Sattspury took 
a firm and decided line as soon as he had received a full ac- 
count of the dismissal of the two European Ministers. In 
a letter of instructions addressed to Mr. Vivian on April 
25th, he began by referring to the engagement voluntarily 
given by the Knepive last August to behave like a con- 
stitutional sovereign and to be guided by his Ministers. 
As part of this reform he asked for, and obtained, the 
assistance of a Civil Servant of the English Crown. He 
did not pledge himself not to dismiss Mr. Witson; but, 
as Lord Sarispury puts it, “he gave by implication 
“an assurance that he was engaged upon a sericus and 
“ honest experiment, and really intended to avail himself 
“of Mr. Witson’s services.”” After Nusar PasHA was dis- 
missed, the Kugptve, on March 9, informed England that 
he was determined to maintain intact his pledges of 
August, and expressly asserted that the two European 
members of the Cabinet would have the right to veto 
any measure of which they disapproved. Further as- 
surances were subsequently given in the same sense; and 
the English Government had little reason to suppose that 
these arrangements would be suddenly overthrown. This 
breach of the KueEpive’s engagements, and the precipitate 
and causeless dismissal of Ministers whose services the 
Kuepive had solicited the Governments of England 
and France to place at his disposal, constituted, in the 
judgment of Lord Satispury, a grave and apparently 
intentional discourtesy to friendly Powers. Lord Sauis- 
BURY concluded by directing that the Kuepive should 
be made to understand that, if he continued to ignore the 
obligations imposed on him by his past acts and assurances, 
and persisted in declining the assistance of European 
Ministers whom the two Powers might place at his dis- 
posal, Lord SattsspurY would conclude that the disregard 
of engagements which had marked his recent action was 
the result of a settled plan, and that he deliberately 
renounced all pretension to the friendship of Eng- 
land. Mr. Vivian replied on May 4, saying that he had 
read the substance of Lord Saispury’s despatch to the 
Kuepivr, who had answered that he never intended to 
offer any affront to England or France, for whom he felt 
the greatest respect and deference; but that, as to rein- 
stating Europeans in his Cabinet, it could not be done. To 
any kindof control from outside the Cabinet he would cheer- 
fully submit; but native feeling would not allow him to 
receive foreigners again into his Cabinet. This, then, was 
the ultimatum offered to the Kuepive, and rejected by 
him. He was to lose the friendship of England and 
France unless he reinstated Europeans in his Cabinet, and 
he preferred to lose their friendship rather than accept 
the conditions on which its continuance was proffered. 
What was the precise meaning of the loss of the friend- 
ship of England and France the KHeEpive was left to 
guess, and Lord Santssury and M. WapprneTon were left 
to determine as events might guide them. Their inter- 
pretation was — settled by the appearance of Ger- 
many on the scene. The Kuepive, when getting rid of his 
European Ministers, had been misled by his cunzing into 
a serious mistake. He first invented a special reason for 
dismissing Mr. Wrison, and then made use of his inven- 
tion to attempt to cajole his creditors. Mr. Witson had 
submitted confidentially to the Kuepive the draft of a 
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scheme by which it might be ultimately arranged that 
Egypt should pay all she could, but no more. The 
KuEeEpIvE pretended to consider this, not, what it really 
was, a sketch of what his Minister wished to dis- 
cuss with him in confidence, but a definite cut- 
and-dry proposal, which he was ordered to accept. 
He thought he might venture to treat Mr. Witson with 
signal bad faith, to make his confidential sketch public, 
and cut the knot by decreeing that a rival scheme of his 
own should be the law. He promised great things to his 
creditors, to whom he immediately paid in full a coupon, 
and hoped that their applause would screen the irregularity 
he was committing in settling the pecuniary position of the 
subjects of foreign Governments without having received 
the assent of those Governments to his scheme. It was 
open to any of the Governments concerned to object, and 
Germany objected. Ultimately all the other Great Powers 
joined Germany in its protest, and, when the objection was 
at last brought formally to his notice, he saw that the decree 
could not stand, and immediately revoked it. He was 
thus in this position. As regards England and France, 
he had ceased to be on friendly terms with them, as he 
would not reinstate his European Ministers. As to the 
other Powers, he had made a mistake, had owned it, and 
had done his best to repair it. How things passed from 
this negative state to the very positive state of the 
Kuepive’s abdication being suddenly demanded on 
June 19 by England and France, the papers do not tell us, 
and Lord Sauissury will probably not consider it con- 
sistent with his duty to disclose. Something, however, 
had evidently occurred to make England and France re- 
solve to get rid of the Kurpive. They put their demand 
on the general want of good faith which he had dis- 
played. The International Commission had reported that 
no external control was of the slightest use so long 
as the Kuepive retained his despotic power and governed 
as he pleased. A Cabinet of natives, the mere creatures 
of his choice, was no check on him whatever, and 
the only security lay in the Kuepive being obliged to 
act under the advice of Europeans. The Kuepive had 
promised to act under such advice, and had then suddenly 
and ostentatiously broken his promise. He had been a 
bad ruler, getting his country into debt, and oppressing 
his subjects ; and yet not so bad aruler but that if he had 
chosen to walk straight in the paths of reform he might 
have been allowed to reign. He has chosen to swerve 
from this path, and therefore, as there was no longer any 
hope of his doing better, he must cease to rule. 


As he was to be got rid of somehow, the two Govern- 
ments were very anxious that he should abdicate, so 
that he might seem to be only obliging them; and they 
offered as an inducement to him to do what they 
wished, that, if he abdicated instead of forcing them 
to apply to the Porte to depose him, his eldest son 
should succeed him, and he should enjoy a civil list 
in his exile. The Kuepive, however, altogether refused 
to abdicate, hoping perhaps that the two Powers 
would be puzzled what to do, or trusting that he 
had bought enough influence at Constantinople to 
prevent or defer his deposition. He was mistaken in 
this belief, if he entertained it; the two Powers did not 
hesitate to appeal to Constantinople, and their appeal was 
at once successful. But it must be owned that, in the last 
act of his eventful reign, the Kuepive gained a triumph. 
He has got, without abdicating, precisely the same terms 
which were offered as the price of his abdication. His 
eldest son has succeeded him, and he has got a handsome 
income secured to him and the rest of his family. He lost 
nothing by referring to the Porte, and he has obliged 
England and France to act through the Porte and not 
through themselves. Like a bee, he has in dying left his 
sting behind him. The Porte eagerly seized on the oppor- 
tunity offered it. It not only deposed the Kuepive, but it 
revoked the firman of 1873 by which Egypt was al- 
lowed to make arrangements with foreign Powers. 
It would be most inconvenient to England and France 
if everything they wished to be done in Egypt had to 
receive the preliminary approval of the Porte. It was of 
course announced that the abrogation of the powerof treating 
with foreign Governments was not to affect prejudicially 
any one who had negotiated with the Kuepive on the basis 
of arrangements made while the power was in force. But 
this goes a very little way. New arrangements with 
Egypt must be made. A financial scheme adapted to its 
incontestable insolvency must be devised, and its code must 


be recast. If at every turn the assent of the Porte has to 
be obtained, the Turks are quite astute enough to make 
England and France pay for the assent they need. They 
will like money best; but, if they cannot get money, they 
will ask for the diminution of some demand, or the augmen- 
tation of some concession. It is improbable that Lord 
Saispury and M. Wappincron will consent to allow the 
Porte the authority it claims. They can scarcely 
permit such an increase of the difficulties which in 
any case they must encounter in the future govern- 
ment of Egypt. Lord Satispury has laid down two 
principles of action. One is that England must, for its 
own sake, see that Egypt is well governed. The other is 
that good government in Egypt is impossible unless there 
are continually European Ministers in the Cabinet of 
the ruling Prince. It may obviously be added that these 
European Ministers must do what it is thought in London 
and Paris ought to be done. We can only hope that 
Trewrik Pasna will be very docile and meek; that his 
European Ministers will be very wise and patient; that 
the Cabinets of the two Powers will always work together; 
that the Cabinets of the other Great Powers will remain 
satisfied ; and that the Porte will be made to keep itself 
and its pretensions in the background until the time 
comes for another Khedive to be deposed. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN WALES. 


HE Welsh members who in a short debate on Mr. 
Hussey Vivian’s motion emulously commemorated 
the virtues of their countrymen and constituents, might 
fairly have claimed for the Principality the additional merit 
of giving little trouble to Parliament. It is true that, as Mr. 
Gtapstone said, Welshmen are tenacious of their language, 
and of any hereditary customs and opinions which may 
have survived their early incorporation into the realm of 
England. Nevertheless they are apparently content with 
the legislation which is common to themselves and their 
neighbours, and it is not known that they aspire, like the 
Irish, to Home Rule. They were fairly entitled to a share 
in one night’s debates, though Mr. Vivian’s demand of 
a grant of money to be applied to college education was 
only supported by fifteen members, probably almost all 
of them Welsh. A race justly proud of its antiquity 
may perhaps not have appreciated Mr. Vivian’s digres- 
sion into the Glacial period, when it seems that tribes 
akin to the Esquimaux were seated in the island even 
before the Welsh. On the date of the Celtic immi- 
gration Mr. Vivian said that high authorities differ by 
some hundreds of thousands of years. The indolent re- 
porters summarily record an instructive sketch of the 
Roman, English, Scandinavian, and Norman invasions. 
The only practical inference to be drawn from Mr. Vivian’s 
historical researches was a proposal that Parliament 
should endow a new College at Aberystwith with 10,000. 
a year. It was not until several Welsh members had 
spoken that Mr. B. Wittiams explained the vague phrase 
of assisting local efforts to mean a grant to Aberystwith. 
According to Lord Georce Hami.ron, the infant institution 
has already fallen into troubles which perhaps may be 
only temporary. The students, it is said, refuse to 
attend the examinations, and two sections of the governing 
body exchange attacks on one another in the Welsh 
newspapers. A natural propensity to feuds and litigious 
proceedings has always proved the Celtic origin of the 
Welsh. Perhapsthe Aberystwith students and professors 
share the pugnacious tendencies which in their neigh- 
bourhood periodically produce ‘“ Resecca” riots. One 
proposition which was carefully elaborated by Mr. Vivian 
and his supporters may be candidly admitted. The Welsh 
would be all the better fora larger share of higher edu- 
cation; and it may be added that they highly appreciate 
knowledge, and that they are for the most part quick to 
learn. 

Ont of a population in Wales of a million and a half, 
perhaps a third know no language but their own; but the 
proportion, whatever it may be, will diminish rapidly 
with compulsory school education. As Mr. Gtapstone 
said, the attachment of the Welsh to their ancient language 
deserves all respect; and but for modern schools 
it might have lasted for oy | generations to come. 
Almost up to the present time the mass of the children 
who have learned English as a foreign language 
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have afterwards forgotten it, because it was not 
used by their families and neighbours. The Dissent- 
ing ministers and the cl have used their influence to 
perpetuate a language which, if it ever had a literature, 
is now in books and periodicals exclusively employed for 
purposes of theological discussion. The spread of English 
naturally deprives the indigenous teachers of their mono- 
poly of influence. If one of the speakers in the debate 
was well informed, nearly all the religious services are 
conducted in Welsh, while at least one-half of the popu- 
lation speak English exclusively or by preference. On 
the borders of the two languages a small part of the com- 
munity speak both; but it may be confidently asserted 
that no population remains permanently bilingual. Like 
other mountain races, the Welsh are prone to migrate, and 
when they leave their own hills they necessarily acquire the 
language of their new neighbours. Their frugality and 
quickness of intellect often secure them advancement and 
rosperity, especially in retail trade. It is odd that no 
elshman ever yet attained in any walk of life the highest 
order of eminence or reputation. 

It was not surprising that the Welsh members, having 
little to say for Mr. Vivian’s motion, should dilate on 
national antiquities. Mr. Guapstonz, who himself lives in 
Wales, took occasion to denounce the Government of the 
seventeenth century for appointing English bishops and 


incumbents who could have little influence with the people. | 


The only educating and civilizing agency has thus, as he 
complained, been rendered powerless, and one of the most 
religious of communities has been to a great extent 
alienated from the English Church. It is satisfactory to 
learn by inference that Mr. GuapstTonE rates so highly 
the efficiency of an Established Church in its normal 
condition. The first wrongdoers were the monasteries, 
which appropriated to themselves a large portion of the 
great tithes, providing for the parochial services by vicars 
who were probably often members of their own body. At 
the Reformation the bulk of the Church property con- 
sequently passed to lay owners, and to this day the im- 
poverished clergy are in social position and in attainments 
far below their ecclesiastical equals in England. The 
tendency of public speakers in Parliament and elsewhere 
to use conventional language instead of referring to their 
own knowledge and experience, was exemplified in Mr. 
Hussey Vivian’s statement that a degree at St. David’s 
College at Lampeter is equivalent to a degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge. As a resident in Wales, Mr. ViviAN can- 
not but know that the graduate of the Welsh College 
is, without fault of his own, subject to many comparative 
disadvantages. Some eminent persons, including the 
present Bishops of LuanparF and Wincuester, have held 
office in the College, and many of the students have 
proved intelligent and respectable in after life; but the 
sons of small farmers, who have probably received little 
preliminary teaching, cannot be expected to present at the 
end of their academical career fair specimens of the results 
of high education. 

The discussion about the Welsh race and language had 
extremely little to do with the new College at Aberystwith, 
where the teaching is wholly in English. If the institu- 
tion maintains itself, it will prove that it has met a local 
want ; but the same class which in England frequents 
Oxford and Cambridge will in Wales continue to seek 
education in the old Universities. Other Welshmen, and 
especially medical students, can, if they wish for degrees, 
pass the examinations of the London University; or, 
as Lord Grorce Hamiton suggested, they may at 
their choice prefer the new University which is to be 
established in the North. Manchester is practically as 
near the greater part of North Wales as Aberystwith, 
though a seaside town of moderate size is perhaps, for 
academic purposes, preferable to a great commercial city. 
The comparison which was drawn between the proportion 
of English and Welsh University students is misleading. 
Mr. Vivian admitted that he had not enumerated the 
Welsh students at Oxford, except at Jesus College, or at 
Cambridge; and Wales is, on the whole, much poorer 
than England. The gentry are proportionally smaller in 
number, and the centres of trade are comparatively few. 
By great sacrifices many of the English clergy contrive to 
send sons to the Universities, but it is almost impossible 
that the Welsh clergy should follow their example. 

If the test of numbers of students is to be used, England 
compares much more disadvantageously with Scotland 
than Wales with England. In fact, the word “University ” 


has in the two parts of the kingdom different meanings. 
There is no doubt that the Scotch Universities reach a far 
larger class of the population; but they ought to be com- 
pared with English schools rather than with Oxford and 
Cambridge. They have had a large share in cultivating 
the remarkable shrewdness and intelligence of the middle 
class of Scotchmen, though the national aptitudes are also 
hereditary. The Scotch Universities scarcely profess to 
produce fimished scholars and men of science. The 
University which is to include Owens College will prob- 
ably resemble the Scotch Universities rather than 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is highly desirable that the 
experiment of a University for the middle class should ‘be 
tried in England. Even wealthy traders and manufac- 
turers grudge for their sons the postponement of entrance 
into business which is incurred if they take a degree at 
the old Universities. It may perhaps be found that local 
colleges such as that which has been opened at Aberyst- 
with may be useful in preparing students for larger 
institutions ; but it would be premature to make a grant of 
public money tv a college which has not yet had time 
to prove its vitality. The moderate success of Lampeter 
College has been wholly due to the opening which it has 
afforded to the admission into orders, which again forms 
a necessary condition of competing for the modest prizes of 
the Church in Wales. The Aberystwith College is, in 
compliance with modern fashion, exclusively secular ; and 
it must depend for a supply of students on a disinterested 
love of such learning as it may provide. 


THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION. 


contents of Prince Louis Napo.eon’s will were pro- 
bably known to the leaders of the Imperialist party 
before the document itself was made public. It may naturally 
have been thought inexpedient to proclaim the succession 
of Prince Vicror to the shadowy honours of his cousin 
until the views of Prince Napo.eon and of the Bonapartists 
generally had been to some extent ascertained. Had the 
party been willing to pass over Prince Napo.eon, or had 

rince Napo.ron been willing to efface himself, very much 
more importance would have been attached to Prince 
Louts’s wishes. As it is, it has been found convenient to 
make as little as possible of the statement that when he 
is dead the task of continuing the work of Naporzon I. 
and Naporsoy III. will devolve upon the eldest son 
of Prince Napoteoyx. What under other circum- 
stances would have been represented as a solemn 
nomination of Prince Victor to the vacant pretendership, 
is now treated as a mere gratuitous remark on the part of 
Prince Louis that Prince Victor, if he survived his father, 
would enjoy his father’s rights. In the absence of any 
renunciation of those rights, it is evidently impossible to 
unite the party in support of Prince Vicror’s title; and, 


-as Prince Napo.eoy gives no hint that he is thinking of 


renouncing them, the choice of the party lies between 
proclaiming Napoteon V. and allowing the question of 
the succession to lie for the time in abeyance. To the 
first of these courses there is the obvious objection that 
Napoteon V. has no desire to be proclaimed. His 
conversion to the Republic is so far genuine that 
he prefers living in France to living in exile. 
That need not imply any very profound devotion 
to the existing order of things. When the gains 
of exile are remote and problematical, its immediate 
and certain disadvantages naturally come to the front. - 
It is not likely that a man of Prince Naporzon’s shrewd- 
ness can be blind to the fact that any action on his 
part at the present moment would only tend to increase 
the division in the Imperialist party. His unpopularity 
with the clergy need not point to any withéoatel of his 
claims, because in that respect it is counterbalanced by 
the unmistakable unwillingness of a great many Bona- 
partists to see him passed over. But it does undoubtedly 
point to the exercise of judgment as to the occasion and 
circumstances of putting those claims forward. If he does 
nothing for the present, time is pretty sure to make for 
his advantage. The clergy will get accustomed to regard- 
ing him as the head of the Bonapartres; and as the sins 
of the Republic will be more present to their imagina- 
tions, they may come by degrees to think that perhaps 
Prince Napo.eon is not as black as he used to be painted, 
that he has sown his ecclesiasticai wild oats, and that, at 
all events, a party with a bad leader is better than one in 
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which leaders and followers are all bad together. Besides 
this, as years go on his eldest son will become more and 
more of a personage in the Bonapartist calculations. The 
fusion between the Orleanists and the Legitimists was 

atly aided by the fact that the Count of Paris was the 

unt of Cuamporp’s heir; and the return of the clergy to 
the Bonapartist fold will be similarly aided, if Prince 
Victor should turn out to be a good Catholic. The per- 
sonal considerations which would naturally Jead Prince 
Napo.zon to keep himself as much as possible out of sight 
will be reinforced by others drawn from the interests of 
the party. The real opportunity of the Imperialists will 
not present itself until France virtually asks them to re- 
sume the conduct of affairs; and there are two reasons 
which make it more likely that France should do this if 
the Imperialists keep quiet than if they force themselves 
into notice. One is that a party which is content to re- 
main in obscurity makes‘no new enemies and commits no 
fresh blunders. The other is that the apparent absence 
of serious opposition may tempt the Republic into excesses 
which will further the cause of the Bonapartists far 
more certainly than anything they could do for 
themselves. To be ready to save France whenever 
France wishes to be saved, but to show no eagerness to 
force on events, or to create or precipitate dangers, is 
plainly the right policy for the Imperialists to follow. It 
is a very difficult line of action to impose upon a bustling 
and intriguing faction; but there will at least be more 
chance of its being accepted if Prince Napo.eon sets the 
example of self-denial. 


Some confident expectations, both among the Bona- 
partists and outside them, have probably been falsified by 
the unwillingness which the party, as a whole, has shown 
to pass over Prince Napotzon’s claims. When it was first 
stated that Prince Lovts had left a will appointing Prince 
Victor his heir, it was very generally thought that this 
arrangement would be welcomed by an immense majority 
of Imperialists as offering an excellent way of escape from 
a difficulty which would otherwise have been very serious. 
This was evidently M. Paut pg CassaGnac’s notion, and he 
ought to know something of Bonapartist feeling. In a 
very short time, however, it became clear that any overt 
attempt to put Prince Napoteon aside would create a for- 
midable schism in the party. The Bonapartists have the 
character of being Clerical and Conservative. Prince 
Napotzon has the character of being anti-clerical and 
almost revolutionary. Yet, Clericals and Conservatives 
as the Bonapartists are, they are not willing to put 
Prince Napo.eon aside in favour of his son. There are 
more explanations than one probably of this seeming 
inconsistency. In the first place, the disappearance 
of the hereditary character from the Government 
would have been a very serious loss. It is not unlikely 
that, among honest and rational Bonapartists—those, that 
is, whose adhesion to the party is not prompted either by 
eran ambition or by a sentimental devotion to the 

apoleonic legend—the circumstance that the Imperial 
system provides a known and certain heir to the throne 
has been greatly in its favour. These people dread, not 
unreasonably, the excitement which must attend the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate by the people, and a want of 
general acceptance which may attend his election by the 
Legislature. The law of succession under the Empire 
was open to neither objection. It preserved the principle 
of popular choice in the plébiscite; it guarded it against 
abuse by providing a candidate upon whom the popular 
choice will naturally fall. If for hereditary succession 
there were substituted a testamentary succession, this 
advantage would disappear. No one would know whom 
the reigning sovereign might have designated or might 
hereafter designate as his heir, and this uncertainty would 
afford constant openings for intrigue. The will of Prince 
Lovis was an attempt to set aside hereditary succession. 
It conceded to the reigning sovereign a power which, 
upon the Bonapartist theory, rests in the people and in 
the people alone. It was, in fact, in its way, a revolu- 
tionary document, and in that character it absolutely 
failed to recommend itself to the majority of the party. 

In the second place, to set aside Prince NaPoLEON on no 
other ground than the dislike in which he is held by the 
clergy would have been to give the party a more decidedly 
clerical character than the lay members as a rule wish it 
to wear. Here and there no doubt some tender spirit like 
M. Pavt pe Cassacnac may find in religion the one thing 
in which all his thoughts and plans centre. But this is not 


at all a fair description of Bonapartists generally. They 
are far from indifferent to the things of this world. Their 
devotion to the supernatural is held well under control, 
and their zeal for religion and religious persons is to a 
large extent prompted by a conviction that godliness has 
the — of this life as well as of that which is to come. 
If Prince Napozon had been passed over because the 
clergy detest him, the party would have been represented 
alike by Republicans and Clericals as entirely given up to 
the Church ; and if this had been believed, it is by no means 
certain that the chances of the Bonapartists in the country 
would not have been damaged. It is one thing to dislike 
the kind of legislation upon which the Republican Govern- 
ment are now entering, and another thing to wish to see 
the clergy given their own way in everything. The former 
feeling may be common enough in France; the latter feel- 
ing scarcely exists there. It suits the Republicans to put 
themselves forward as the only party which is willing to 
keep the Church in her proper place; but, as a matter of 
fact, both the Royalists and the Imperialists would be 
equally disposed to do so when they had once got 
into power by the help of the Church. Of course there is a 
great difference between these parties as to what constitutes 
the “ proper place” of the Church. The Royalists and 
the Imperialists are willing to concede a great deal more 
to the clergy than the Republicans are prepared to do. 
But in both cases the concession is of the nature of a bar- 
gain. The Church does what harm she can to the Republic, 
and in return for this the anti-Republican parties agree 
to give the Church a certain measure of support. The 
Imperialists, at all events, are not at all anxious that this 
qualified encouragement should receive any sudden and 
unconsidered extension. In their political capacity they 
are good Catholics, because the alliance of Catholics is ne- 
cessary to their political success. But in their private 
capacity they are no better Catholics than the majority of 
Frenchmen, which is tantamount to saying that they have 
not the slightest intention of putting themselves under the 
feet of the clergy. The fact that the deposition of 
Prince NaroLEon would have been taken in this sense by 
the world was to the majority of Bonapartists a sufficient 
reason for insisting on his claims. 


LORD CAIRNS’S BILL. 


y hg contents of the Ministerial Bill for creating a new 
Irish University have seemingly been determined by 
the desire of the Government that the odd way in which 
it has been introduced should be forgotten as soon as pos- 
sible. Nothing drives out the remembrance of one sur- 
rise so thoroughly as the appearance of another; and the 

ill itself is so unexpected that the most severe critic will 
have no thought to spare for any preliminary eccen- 
tricities connected with it. Lord Cairns was right in 
saying that it contained not a single provision with 
which anybody will think it worth while to differ. 
Except possibly the existing Queen’s University, it is 
conceivable that no single person in the three king- 
doms may object to the creation of the proposed Irish 
University. Unfortunately, however, it must be added 
that there are very few persons who will care whether 
such a University is created or not. The reason for 
this is not far to seek, when we remember that the 
grievance comes from Ireland, and that a grievance from 
Ireland is apt to resolve itself into a question of money. 
Everybody will see that the passing of Lord Carrys’s 
Bill will leave the Irish University question in that respect 
exactly where it found it, and it is possible therefore that 
the measure may meet with no actual opposition. The Irish 
Roman Catholics might say, quite truly, that, as it does 
not in any way deal with their real demands, they are not 
interested for or against it. Those English Liberals who 
oppose The O’Conor Don’s Bill might say, with equal truth, 
that, as it does not touch any of the questions raised by 
that measure, they, too, are not interested for or against 
it. The Conservatives who oppose The O’Conor Don’s 
Bill might be satisfied with the assurance, given by Roman 
Catholics and Radicals alike, that there is nothing in 
common between the two measures, and might consequently 
give it the welcome which a party is bound to give to 
anything against which nothing can be said, and which 
certainly offers a remedy so far as those who make 
the offer admit the existence of a grievance. This 
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combination of support on the Ministerial, with in- 
difference on the Opposition, benches might conceivably 
suffice to carry the Bill through. At least, if the Go- 
vernment do not rely on this, it is hard to say on what 
they do rely. But, if they are to profit by this combina- 
tion, they must exercise great self-denial in the course 
of debate. They must be careful not to hint that 
the Bill is offered as in any sense a settlement of 
all Irish Roman Catholic demands, the more extreme of 
which involve the principle of what is virtually concur- 
rent endowment out of the Irish Church surplus. We 
have never been shocked at the notion of concurrent en- 
dowment in itself, but we are quite aware that it is no 
longer possible; and as England and Scotland never would 
allow a new Irish University to be saddled on the Con- 
solidated Fund, we are puzzled to know where the money 
is to come from. If, however, the Government commit 
the indiscretion of making too much of their Bill asa 
great measure of conciliation, it may be feared that its 
chances are slender enough. The Irish Roman Catholics, 
the English official Liberals, the Radicals who, like Mr. 


LgeaTHAM in the debate on The O’Conor Don Bill, have 
separated themselves from those with whom they usually 
act, may not of themselves be strong enough to defeat 
the scheme; but they may certainly be strong enough 
to delay its progress, and in that case it will be difficult 
for the Government to find the necessary time in which 
to pass the Bill. Present appearances are certainly not 
encouraging. The dissatisfaction expressed both by the 
episcopal and the Parliamentary representatives of the 
Irish Roman Catholics at the omissions of the Bill is of a 
kind that may easily develop into direct opposition. | 

Lord Camrxs may claim the credit of having reduced | 
to its elements a complex Irish grievance, and dealt , 
with one fragment of it. Ministers are impressed 
with the injustice of the Irish University system in 
one particular. In England there are two kinds of 
Universities—one in which a degree can only be had by 
residence in a college, another in which a degree may be 
had by simply passing anexamination. In Ireland, though 
there are two Uni 


niversities, they are both of the same kind. 
Alike at the University of Dublin and at the Queen’s 
University, a degree can only be had by residence in a 
college. The noble liberty which the University of London 
allows to its sons has no counterpart in Ireland. The 
Government are shocked to think that, while in England 
degrees are given to all comers, whether they have 
been educated in a public college, or at a private college, 
or under private tuition, in Ireland degrees are only given 
to those who have been educated in a college. The grie- 
vance, however, of the Irish Roman Catholics, while it 
undoubtedly includes this particular item, is not simply that 
a University degree can only be had by those who have 
resided at a college, but that it can only be had by those 
who have resided at colleges of which the majority of them 
disapprove. The full remedy for this would be to provide 
them with colleges of which they approve, not merely to 
release them from the obligation of residing at a college at 
all. But to provide a college and not find the endowment 
would be to try to make your bricks with neither clay nor 
straw ; and, as we have indicated, the sources of any such 
endowment seem to be dried up. Of course the existence of 
the University of London technically meets the grievance 
which the Government admits; but the idea that an Irish 
patriot would be satisfied by being told to look for his degree 
in Burlington Gardens would argue a very defective know- 
ledge of human nature, although at that University a stu- 
dent can present himself for examination, no matter how 
or where he may have obtained his education. If Irishmen 
showed any desire to make use of this opportunity, the Uni- 
versity of London would doubtless make the process 
exceptionally easy for them. They might be examined 
in their own country, and, in fact, be just as well placed 
as they will be under Lord Carrys’s Bill. But as it is 
certain that the suggestion would only lead to fresh de- 
nunciations of English oppression no statesman would 
dream of making it. 

This, however, is the only point with which the Go- 
vernment Bill undertakes to deal, and the only point with 
which, as Lord GraNvItLE was told on Thursday night; the 
Government has any “present” intertion of dealing. A 
new Irish University is to be founded which shall con- 
duct examinations and confer degrees in all faculties 
except theology, without requiring as a condition re- 
sidence in any particular college or tuition under any parti- 


cular form. The new University will resemble the Queen’s 
University in that it will be exclusively an examining 
body. It will differ from the Queen’s University in 
that it will examine all comers, and not simply the 
members of the Queen’s Colleges. As this distinction is 
not sufficient to justify the maintenance of two exclu- 
sively examining Universities in Ireland, the Queen’s 
University will be dissolved, and its graduates and students 
will be transferred to the new University. In other words, 
the Queen’s University will, practically speaking, be de- 
veloped into a larger body, which will absorb its graduates 
and take over its stock-in-trade. The Bill provides that the 
new University may bear whatever name the QUEEN pleases 
to assign to it; and it is more than likely that it will be 
designated the Queen’s University, in which case the whole 
transaction will virtually be an extension of the existing 
University rather than its dissolution and the creation of 
anew and antagonistic one. In old time, when the Crown 
acted more directly in such matters, the process would have 
been the surrender of one charter and the granting of a 
new one. In these days, when Parliament must assert its 
control over the transaction, the more cumbersome ma- 
chinery prescribed in the Bill has perhaps become a 
necessity. But there is little interest in discussing the 
provisions or possible operation of a scheme which ap- 
parently excites feelings so widely different from gratitude 
in those for whose benefit and satisfaction it was devised. 


COLONIAL DEMOCRACY. 


I the delegates from Victoria who lately visited Eng- 
land have minds open to new impressions, the most 
valuable lesson they will have learned may be the dis- 
covery that their colonial squabbles occupy only a certain 
share of attention in England. It is true that both dele- 
gates are themselves by birth and education English, and 
that they have never formally renounced their national alle- 
giance and character; but colonial politicians almost 
always become exclusively interested in their own local 
affairs; and for the last hundred years they have kept 
before their eyes the encouraging precedent of the 
American rebellion. Several of the founders of the Re- 
public of the United States, though they were English by 
birth, had no scruple in making war against their own 
sovereign and country, while a large minority of the 
colonists were strongly opposed to the secession. The 
Australian settlements are not old enough to have produced 
a native generation of colonial patriots; but distance 
and change of circumstances seem to be equivalent 
to lapse of time. It has become the fashion in many 
colonies on the slightest pretext to threaten secession ; 
and the leaders of the numerical majority in Victoria 
have perhaps been surprised to find how calmly their 
menaces are regarded by the mother-country. Lord Nor- 
MANBY, who has lately succeeded to the office of Governor, 
must have thought himself fortunate in the temporary 
absence of his Prime Minister, and in the suspension of the 
chronic constitutional dispute ; but his respite is nearly ut 
an end, for Mr. Berry is already on his way to Melbourne. 
The mission by the Assembly of delegates to represent its 
wishes was in some sense @ recognition of English sove- 
reignty. The Imperial Parliament was invited to revise 
and alter the Constitution of the colony by virtually con- 
centrating all power in a single Assembly. The result 
will probably be attained by other means. Yor the present, 
the Secretary of State for the Cotontes declines to inter- 
fere, although he cannot but foresee that his refusal will 
be loudly resented by Mr: Berry’s party. 

It is perhaps not the fault of Sir M. H. Bzacu that the 
despatch in which he declines to comply with the request 
of the delegates is commonplace in statement and argu- 
ment. His duty was plain, and the whole matter has 
been so fully discussed that there was nothing new to 
say. It was out of the question that the Government 
should ask Parliament to alter the Constitution of Victoria 
merely because it offers impediments to the absolute 
supremacy of numbers. Even if the interference of the 
Imperial Legislature may become necessary hereafter, the 
present application is premature. Sir M. H. Beacu adds 
the remark that the colony has ample power to alter its 
own Constitution ; but Mr. Berry and his supporters may 
reply that no such change can be legally effected 
except with the concurrence of the Council. The dead- 
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lock arising from the conflict of two independent bodies | 


affects them in their cunstitutional as well as in their legis- 
lative character. As to the controversy between the two 
Houses, Sir M. H. Beacn can only suggest that the 
Assembly should cease to tack other measures to Appro- 
priation Bills, and that the Council should pass Appro- 
priation Bills without discussion or amendment. The 
remedy has often been proposed before, and it is well 
known that the Council wonld gladly follow his advice, 
if only the Assembly would discontinue the obnoxious 
ractice of tacking. There is not the smallest reason to 
ope that the democratic party will in any degree modify 
its pretensions. As Sir M. H. Beacn justly observes, 
all Constitutions, including that of England, can only 
work by the co-operation of the various powers of the 
State, and by a general spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance. Under such conditions the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons have contrived for many generations 
to avoid dangerous collisions; and it may be added 
that within two or three years wilful disregard of 
a loyal and traditional understanding has seriously dis- 
turbed the legislative efficiency of Parliament. Neitherthe 
obstructive faction in the Honse of Commons nor the 
democratic majority at Melbourne desires that the Con- 


stitution should work. A conflict of powers between the | 
Council and the Assembly might perhaps be adjusted by 
some kind of compromise, but for a more scrious an-— 
tagonism of classes. The Assembly represents the multi- 
tude, while the Council protests, on behalf of the middle- 
class and the owners of property, against the unqualified 
supremacy of numbers. For the sake of peace the 
Council has passed many measures of which it sincerely 
disapproves. The graduated tax on landed property, 
which has no precedent in any other civilized community, 
was accepted by the Council in deference to the more 
popular branch of the Legislature. Mr. Pearson’s 
scheme of a tax on all property, to be applied to the aug- 
mentation of wages, has not yet been formally proposed. 
Victoria seems likely to afford the fullest illustration of 
government by universal suffrage. Comparatively little 
interest attaches to the temporary struggle between the 
Council and the Assembly, because there is no doubt that 
the stronger combatant will ultimately prevail. By regular 
or irregular methods the supremacy of a single legisla- 
‘ive body will be established, and the poorest class will 
have the exclusive direction of public policy. The pro- 
tective system which already exists will be made more 
and more stringent, as long as workmen and artisans 
form a majority. Immigration, on which the growth of 
the colony mainly depends, will be discouraged, because 
competition might reduce the price of labour. As in the 
city of New York, capitalists and owners of property will 
probably find it convenient to purchase freedom from 
further molestation by submitting to heavy taxes, and some- 
times by paying tribute to demagogues. Newly settled colonies 
enjoy none of the safeguards against the evils of demo- 
eracy which exist inthe United States. The authors of 
the American Constitution almost unintentionally erected 
strong barriers against popular caprice. Deeply impressed 
with the pernicious tendency of the influence which the 
Crown then exercised over the English Parliament, they 
rendered the Executive and Legislative Departmerts as 
far as possible reciprocally independent. The consequence 
has been that the President, although he cannot interfere 
with the proceedings of Congress, is himself in turn 
exempt from the control of the Legislature. An English 
Governor of a colony in which responsible govern- 
ment has been established can neither choose his 
Ministers nor direct their policy ; and, if he differs 
from them in opinion, he is lucky if he is treated 
with personal civility. A member of the Cabinet of 
Victoria lately in a speech in Parliament hinted to one 
of the most obsequious of Governors that, if the Im- 
perial authorities should prove contumacions, it might 
become expedient to send the Governor himself on board 


a ship in the harbour. From the other limitations to the 
power of the American Congress colonial Parliaments are 
unfortunately free. The Federal Government can neither 
impose direct taxes nor take part in domestic legislation 
within the several States; and, on the other hand, the | 
State Legislatures have nothing to do with tariffs. Mr. | 
Beery’s Assembly, when he has once got rid of the Council 
and of the minority which it represents, will be absolutely | 
despotic. 
English self-complacency may perhaps be promoted 


by the innocent belief of colonial communities that 
their institutions are borrowed from the mother-coun- 
try. Perhaps Mr. Berry and his friends are to a certain 
degree serious when they refer their opponents of the 
Council to precedents derived from the practice of tho 
House of Lords. In England there are not yet either 
equal electoral districts or universal suffrage, and the social 
influence of rank and property is still considerable, though 
it is principally indirect. No member of the working class, 
or of the middle lower class, has yet been admitted to office ; 
and every Cabinet includes several peers. In Victoria, 
where there is no aristocracy, capitalists, landowners, and 
the higher class of professional men and traders find them- 
selves politically powerless. It is not improbable that a 
quarter of a century hence England may be a more demo- 
cratic country than any of its colonies. In no other part 
of the world is there so large a proportion of the 
community living on weekly wages; and the working 
classes, though their interests may be identified with the 
cause of order, are more prone to revolutionary excitement 
than even petty proprietors. From one error which seems 
common to democratic societies England will probably re- 
main free. There is little temptation to protect English 
manufactures, and the majority will never permit the im- 
position of taxes on food. It is perhaps useless to specu- 
late on the effect of future political changes, because they 
may probably be attended with social and economic in- 
novations. No Legislature can create the abundance of 
unoccupied land which is common to the United States and 
the large English colonies. The material welfare of Vic- 
toria itself is happily independent of legislative wisdom. 


M. FERRY’S BILL AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


'HE French Education Bill is being passed through 
the Chamber of Deputies by large majorities. From 
the time that the moderate section of the Cabinet made up 
their minds to accept it its success in this stage of its 
career has never been doubtful. In the Chamber the more 
advanced sections of the Republican party possess a de- 
cided advantage. Even if the moderate Liberals had 
determined not to be led captive by their Radical allies, 
they would probably in the first instance have had to 
pay for their emancipation by loss of office. Their 
strength, if they had any, lay in the country, not in 
the Legislature. Perhaps if the Prime Minister had, 
as he has in England, the power of dissolving Par- 
liament, M. Wappixetoy might have been tempted to 
use it. But the President is not constitutionally bound 
to act on the Minister's advice as regards a dissolu- 
tion ; and, even if M. Grfvy’s consent could have been 
secured, that of the Senate must have been gained in 
addition. If M.WapprixcTon had resisted the introduction 
of M. Ferry’s Bill, he would probably have had to wait 
until the recurrence of the ordinary period for a dissolution 
in order to prove that he had read French opinion rightly. 
Still, if the Cabinet had broken up on this question, the 
progress of the Bill through the Chamber of Deputies would 
have been less triumphant; and, though it might in any 
case have been impossible to arrive at a compromise during 
the present Session, there would have been more hope of 
doing so at some future time. Thechoice which M. Wap- 
DINGTON has made has identified the Republican party with 
this particular measure. The Bill itself undoubtedly 
gains by the result, but whether the prospects of the party 
are equally improved may fairly be doubted. 

In his speech in the Chamber of Deputies M. Ferry 
seems to have done his utmost to make out a case for the 
Bill. Nor can it be said that he altogether failed to do 
so. He was immensely helped in this by the teachers 
whom he is attacking. It was easy to show by example 
what preposterous views of history are propounded in 
Jesuit schools, and how radical is the misrepresentation to 
which the French Revolution is consistently subjected in 
the hands of ecclesiastics. It would not be wonderful if 


_some of the few opponents of the Bill on the Liberal side 
_ of the Chamber were for a moment doubtfal whether such 
_ instances as those quoted by M. Ferry did not justify some 


such legislation as that which he proposes to apply to 
them. Ought the State to allow perverted narratives of 
its own past to be given to children as gospel truth? The 
defenders of the Bill say No, and in support of their answer 
they allege the political evil which is done by such teach- 
ing. The great danger of modern France, they say, is the 
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persistence of mischievous traditions, and of party organiza- 
tions founded on, and obstinately adhering to, those 
traditions. The reason why all Frenchmen are not sound 
Gallicans and good Republicans is that so many of 
them have been corrupted by the Jesuits in their child- 
hood. The State has too long tolerated this kind 
of warfare. It is of no use to kecp up a form of 
inspection. Inspection refers to books, or at most to 
lessons ; but behind both books and lessons stands the 
teacher, always ready to supply the place of both. If he is 
to be dealt with it must be by expulsion. So far as he is 
allowed to exert any influence at all over his scholars, that 
influence will remain unchanged, and no one can say how 
small a proportion of teaching may not be large enough to 
do all he wants. The only remedy is to get rid of these 
teachers altogether. Ifa single liberty is left to them they 
will make it the means of regaining all that they have lost. 
If existing schools are closed against them they will open 
new ones; and unhappily, whenever they open a school, 
parents are found ready and even anxious to fill it with 
their children. It is this that makes it necessary that the 
prohibition should be a personal one. The seventh clause 
of the Bill reduces the non-recognized orders to harmless- 
ness. They exist, so far as Frenchmen are concerned, for 
no other purpose than to spread false notions about French 
history, and when the opportunity of doing this is denied 
them their occupation will be gone. They are the declared 
enemies of the Republic, and, being such, they must be 
treated like enemies. They ought to be thankful that the 
Republic contents itself with forbidding them to teach. 
It would have been no more than their deserts if they had 


been dissolved or banished. Happily for them the Re- 
public, being strong, can afford to be merciful. She deprives — 
them of the power of doing mischief, and then leaves them | 


to prolong their useless existence without the honour of 
further notice. 


M. Ferry will not be disturbed by being told that he 
has borrowed weapons from the enemy against whom he 
proposes to use them. He is s0 certain tat his view of 
history is the true one that he is prepared to silence 
every one who teaches a contrary view. If M. Ferry 
wishes to do his work thoroughly he must not stop short 
at the religious orders. It is not such preposterous mis- 
representations as those which he quoted in his speech 


philosophical self-control of a writer like M. Taine is far 
more really damaging to the heroes whom M. Frrry is 
resolved that every Frenchman shall honour whether he 
delights to do it or not. The only course that a Go- 
vernment which silences the teaching orders can con- 
sistently take is to put out an authorized French history, 


in which French children shall be taught which of their | 


ancestors to curse and which to bless. But then the 
Government will have no right to complain if, at the 
next turn of the wheel, Republican history is as rigidly 
proscribed as reactionary history is now about to be. A 
party which will not leave its enemies free to teach 
their own convictions to their own children must expect 
to have similar measure dealt out to it if ever the 
opportunity offers. M. Ferry would probably answer 
that he is quite prepared for this contingency; that, 
if ever the reactionists regain their ascendency, they 


indispensable to the safety of the Republic. It was while 
the teaching against which he protests had possession of 
Catholic schools that so many monarchical intrigues were 
defeated, that the attempt of the 16th of May came to 
nothing, that Marshal MacManon was forced to make way 
for M. Grévy. If in these critical moments the religious 
orders could not overthrow the Republic, what ground is 
there for expecting that they will be more successful now 
that the Republic is in undisputed possession of power ? M. 
Ferry has chosen a time of peace for an act which could 
only be excused amidst the excitement of battle. It is 
not his enemies that he is proposing to slay, but his 
prisoners. 

And even amidst the excitement of battle, he would 
have done well to remember how surely violence of 
teaching breeds its own antidote. These children about 
whom M. Ferry professes himself so alarmed are not 
destined for the cloister; they will mix with their fel- 
lows who have been differently brought up; they will 
judge the teaching to which they have been severally 
accustomed by its several results. Is it likely that 
this process will leave them unchanged ? Have the Jesuits 
been so uniformly successful in making their pupils what 
they would have them that they must be made the victims, 
and consequently the martyrs, of a special legislation, lest 
without it they should turn the world upside down? M. 
Ferry is as completely the slave of a Black Spectre as 
ever the Conservatives under the Second Empire were of 
a Red Spectre. He has yielded himself to panic—unless 
indeed he is merely finding arguments and measures for 
others who are more frightened than himself—and his 


policy is characterized by all the shortsightedness which. 


panic commonly brings with it. 


COCKBURN PENZANCE, 


T has now been Lord Penzance’s turn to have his: 


innings, and the Court of Appeal, by three voices to 
two, has reversed the prohibition by which the Chief Justice 


of ENGLAND sought to restrain the vivacious Dean of ArcHEs . 


in his treatment of Mr. Macxoyocute. Resolving itself, as 
this incident does, into Lord Penzance being supported by 


Lord Coteriner, Lord Justice James, Lord Justice 
that really threaten the triumphs of the Revolution. The- 


and Mr. Justice against Sir ALexanper CockBurN,. 


Lord Justice Brert, Lord Justice Corroy, and Sir Joun 
MEL Lor, the only rational solution of the dilemma is an 
appeal to the House of Lords. 


_ of Lord Corerine, and on the other of Lord Justice Brett, 


will proscribe Republican teaching whether the Repub- | 
lic has, or has not, anticipated them by proscribing re-— 
actionary teaching; and that the Republic will have a’ 


better chance if it begins the game instead of waiting 
until it has been begun by the other side. Given the view 
that M. Ferry takes of French politics, it would not be 
easy to prove that he is wrong. If Frenchmen can 
never live in peace until one party has stamped ont the 
other, it may be impossible to begin the process too 


soon, or to carry it out too thoroughly. Where the choice | 


lies between killing and being killed, the question may 
fairly be decided by considerations of self-defence. But 
before provoking a quarrel of this mutually destructive 


kind, it might have been expected that they who propose | 


to strike the first blow would be careful to show that they 
have no alternative left them. If once this retaliatory 
process begins, it is impossible to say where it will end. A 
party which has been proscribed is more certain than any 
other to proscribe in its turn. The logic that drives men 
to do as they have been done by is far more forcible than 
the logic which drives them to do what their own theories 
suggest. M. Ferry has not brought forward a single fact 
to sustain his assertion that the legisiation he proposes is 


very fully represent the two aspects in which the question. 


presented itself to the judicial mind. Lord CoLeriwce goes 


to the origin of the “ Court Christian,” as existing, like no- 


other tribunal, pro salute anime of the person over whom 


it is exercising its jurisdiction, and in the principle of the- 


continuous vitality of a monition appended to an osten-- 
sibly definitive sentence he recognizes an instance of 
such fatherly control. Sir Battion Brerr deals with 
the matter as an English lawyer, and contends that 
the claim for a power, excessive in itself and un- 
limited in duration, must be positive and not presumptive. 
The positive proof so thoroughly fails him as to create 
more than a presumption the other way, so he refuses to 
admit it ; remarking, by the way, that, rightly understood, 
every jurisdiction is pro salute animarum of those who 
come under it. 

The differences apparent in the varying conclusions of 
the Judges are fundamental ; and, as is inevitable in all 
such conclusions, while the point reached is technically 
judicial and retrospective in reference to some individual 
defendant, it really involves prospective questions of wide 
policy, in which no number of Mackonocuies, however 
stubborn and tirescme, are concerned, but the entire clergy 
of England. The conclusion of the Judges who agree with 
the Chief Justice of Exctaxp is a self-contained proposi- 
tion, while the contrary solution of the controversy in- 
volves results which not only lie beyond the purview 
of the Judges, but which they could not have taken 
into their consideration without committing the grave 
fault of making themselves umpires of policy, while 
their duty was to be the expounders of law. There 
is no doubt that Lord Cotertwue holds up to us a 
very high ideal; and it would be well if the Court 
Christian could again lift up its head amongst us with 
the cheerful assent of people, of clergy, and of Parlia- 
ment. But in order to reach this very desirable con- 


The judgment on one side- 
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summation there are one or two little things to be settled 
a way on which we have afew words to say. The 

mrt Christian requires for its working the Judge 
Christian ; and, in proportion as its claims are more 
venerable than those of any temporal jurisdiction, so 
should the surroundings of the judge invest him with an 
almost sacred character. He is the deputy and repre- 
sentative of the diocesan or the metropolitan, and the 
voice with which he speaks is that of the Christian 
Church. As things are, the Judge Christian is 
Lord Pernzance; so the question as it immediately 
affects the prospects of peace is narrowed io the like- 
lihood of Lord Prnzance’s capacity for adequately meet- 
ing Lord Coterrpcn’s somewhat exacting demands. Lord 
Penzance, as a Judge Christian, is five years old, and 
his first appearance in that character concurs with 
that eminently pacific event—the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, which, while creating its 
new Court and its new Judge, provided that, when- 
soever a vacancy should occur in the office of Official 
Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, and of 
Official Principal or Auditor of the Chancery Court of 
York, the new Judge should ez officio become the same, 
and proceedings taken before him “ be deemed” to be 
respectively taken in those Courts. The salary was the 
only blank in the scheme, and as the Bill was passing 
through its last stages in the House of Commons the 
Government proposed that it should be drawn from the 
common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 


The outcry at this suggestion of taking the curates’ 
bread and throwing it to their taskmaster was universal, 
and the counter suggestion of going to the Consolidated 
Fund only caused an equal outcry with other fuglemen. 
So the cloud-compeller, Mr. Disrartt, came down to the 
House with the glad news that a distinguished Judge 
was ready to take the office gratis, and of course the 
hubbub ceased. It was whispered that the generous 
man was Lord Penzance, and that he was acting in 
grateful consideration that he had been granted the 
fall pension of a retired judge from break-down of 
health, and had happily recovered. The next day the 
ARcHBisHor wrote to say that the Priwe Mryister had 
made a mistake, and that, although Lord Penzance had 
accepted the office, he had not declined the contingent 

This was uncomfortable, and Parliament had to 
endure the consequent discomfort of more than one 
¥cclesiastical Fees Bill, the last of which was offered with 
much pretension of public benefit, although a letter 
had got into the papers from the Chancellor of Lonpon, 
explaining to his brother officials that all this was 
moonshine, and that “ the chief object of the Bill” 
was to “provide the means of providing the provincial 
“judge” (enjoying as he did the independent retired 
judge's salary of 3,500/., besides an instalment of 6711. a 
year as Master of the Faculties), “with a salary of 
“ 1,500l. a year, with a salary for his secretary, and a 
“sum for court expenses,” and proposing to the country 
chancellors to send round the hat, and so get rid of 
the measure by which they would have been: consider- 
ably mulcted. This burlesque appeal failed; but so did 
the Bill, after which the lucky windfall of a venerabie sine- 
cure enabled the ArcuBisHor to provide for the wants of 
the Judge Christian. How far Lord Penzance by tact and 
temper, by calm dignity, judicious discrimination, and 
gracious mercifulness, has retrieved the blunders of his 
unlucky start, would need a demonstration for which we 
have no room. There was one thing which he might have 
done. All Deans of Arches before his date received their 
appointment by the letters-patent of the Archbishop of | 

ANTERBURY, and were confirmed in their office by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, and appropriate formalities 
also attended the appointment of the Provincial Judge of 
York. Two resignations gave to Lord Psyzance so much 
possession of those ancient and honourable offices as 
might have been conferred upon him by the obscure 


and curt provisions of the Public Worship Act. It 
was easy and it was obvious for him to ensure the 
legitimacy of his tenure by having recourse to the | 
old forms which completed the appointment of the old | 
Judge Christian. if no other feeling should have 
prompted a precaution which might have been super- 
fluous, but could have done no harm, consideration for | 
the conscientious scruples of those over whom he claimed | 


the powers of the Judge Christian would have told Lord | 


Pewzance to seek sanctions which could not have been | 


derogatory unless Lord Srowrtt had abased himself by 
submitting to them. The Pore once told a Protestant 
tourist that the blessing of an old man would do him no 
harm. Surely Lord Penzance might have admitted as 
much as to the appointment of a Metropolitan and the 
confirmation of a metropolitical Chapter. He preferred, 
unwarned by all the experiences of life gained in the 
Divorce Court, to glory in an ambiguous position. 

We should have been glad not to have recurred to these 
wretched details, but they cannot be forgotten so long as 
smug optimists throw up their caps at every chance suc- 
cess for the ignob'e policy of the Public Worship Act, as 
if some decisive victory had been won. There is no use in 
attempting to paint a situation like a Chinese tea-cup in 
body-colours, without shadow or perspective. We are not 
the only persons who are in the condition of the unlucky 
heroine in H.M.S. Pinafore when commanded to love Sir 
JoserH Porter. “I know that he is a truly great and 
“ good man, but to me he seems tedious, fretful, and dic- 
“tatorial. Yet his must be a mind of no common order, 
“ or he would not dare to teach my dear father to dance a 
“ hornpipe on the cabin table.” The clergy of England 
know that their Judge Christian, Lord PEnzance, is 
a truly great and good man. But somehow they 
do not appreciate his admonitions to dance a horn- 
pipe on the table of the Public Worship Court. In 
theory and in practice Lord CoLeripGe’s view would 
have been heartily accepted in—well, let us say—“ the 
“ good old times.” In theory it might have been admitted 
down to 1873. But in the few years which have passed 
since that date, we have witnessed the substitution of a new 
Parliamentary jurisdiction for the old Courts Christian, 
and we have been deafened by the querulous demands 
of the representative of the modern authority, not for 
that respectful deference which all welldoers cheerfully 
accord to competent tribunals, but for that particular 
veneration attaching to those old Courts Christian because 
they had grown up without computation of date or assign- 
able birthplace within the Christian Church. Monitions, 
fines, and imprisonment are within the power of Lord 
Penzance to inflict, and if he desire to make himself feared 
we counsel him not to be sparing of them. It is but 
trifling with his authority for him to order the clergy 
when they shall and when they shall not rinse the 
chalice. Let him rise to his situation, and tell them 
when they may sneeze unadmonished, and pull out their 
pocket-handkerchiefs without peril of suspension, depri- 
vation, and imprisonment. There is one thing which 
he cannot do. He never will persuade the world that he is 
the genuine Judge Christian of that authentic Court Chris- 
tian which Lord Cotertce very eloquently resuscitated ; 
so the good men who desire to revive that blessed institu- 
tion had better, as a first step, take their inventory of the 
Public Worship Act, of the Courts which it has created, 
the men which it has set up, and the decisions which it has 
promoted. 

The world, we believe, is not very near its end, and there is 
plenty of time left for experimenting on Courts Christian ; 
so in the meanwhile, on duly weighing the considerations 
on either side, we are of opinion that there are better 
founded prospects of peace and contentment among the 
general body of Churchmen, if the more cautious view of 
Lord Pexzance’s prerogative advanced by Sir ALEXANDER 
Cocxsurn and Sir Joun Mettor, Sir Henry Corton, and 
Sir Brett, were to prevail. 


LORD LAWRENCE. 


ea ot the early life of the late Lord Lawrence have 
been afforded us in the biography of his distinguished brother 
Henry. The late Sir Herbert Edwardes has told the world that 
John was the eighth child and sixth son of Colonel Lawrence, 
who served his country in India and Ceylon for thirty-five years. 
And in the same pages we gather that John Lawrence went to 
his uncle’s school at Bristol, and was afterwards educated at 
Foyle College, Londonderry. At one time he seems to have had 
a fancy for the army as a profession ; but was dissuaded by H 

Lawrence, although there is no doubt that he had in him the 
making of a real soldier. We are not quite certain whether the 
nomination of young John Lawrence to the Civil Service was 
due to the discerning patronage of Mr. Hudleston, a Director of 
the East India Company, who had provided for others of the 
family, or to Mr. Morris, or to some other member of that body; 
but in 1827 the future Viceroy entered Haileybury College at 

age of sixteen, He was about a year junior in the service to Sir 
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R. Montgomery, Sir John P. Grant, and the late Sir Donald ' and ambitious chiefs. But, according to English notions, it had 


Macleod. It was not to be expected that young Lawrence should | 


turn out a good classical scholar, looking to his age and his im- 
perfeet opportunities. But, while the opponents of competitive 
examinations are never weary of telling us that Boards would 
have rejected many eminent warriors and statesmen, it may 
gratify the doctrinaires to learn that Lawrence was by no means 
an idle and unambitious student. He gained while at Haileybury 
the gold medal for Law, a prize for History, and a similar dis- 
tinction for Bengali, the language of a people with whom in after 
life he never had the slightest connexion till he became Viceroy. 
He has been known to say, too, that he endeavoured to win the 
a for political economy, but was beaten by a hard-headed 

otchman. However, it is quite certain that while, according to 
Sir H. Edwardes, in after life he may have spoken of his educa- | 
tion as ‘backward and deficient,” and of himself as “ bad in | 
languages,” he was not disinclined to study. He liked history | 
and historical characters; and contemporaries can recall several 
instances of his early independence and vigour. After keeping 
the usual terms, he left England, in September 1829, in the same 
ship with his brother Henry, who had been compelled to return to 
England from the effects of exposure in the first Burmese campaign. 
The voyage occupied rather more than five months, and, after 
passing in the languages, Lawrence was sent to Delhi as assistant 
to the Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe. Nearly the whole of his 
early service was passed in the Delhi division. He became Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Paniput and of Goorgaon, and 
at intervals officiated for his superior as magistrate in both those 
districts. In other words, he alone was responsible for the pre- 
servation of order, the detection of crime, the supervision of the 
police, and the punctual realization of the revenue. There was 
nothing at this period which seemed to mark the young magi- 
etrate for future eminence. But it is indisputable that he then 
acquired that intimate knowledge of land tenures, social customs, 
and native feelings and prejudices which proved invaluable after- 
wards. An English lawyer would have said that by this process 
he became a master of the law of real property in the East. To 
spend long days in Cutcherry in the hot season, and to pitch a 
tent under the shade of fine mango trees or by crowded bazaars 
between November and March, to settle disputes on the spot in 
the presence of the parties, to ride long distances and to pr 
longer reports, has been and is the duty of many an able officer 
before and since the timeof Lawrence. But every civilian has not 
the chance to turn such opportunities to good account. From the 
Delhi division Lawrence was transferred to Etawah in the Doab 
of Hindustan, and became a practised ‘‘ Settlement officer” under 
the system of which Bird and Thomason were then the most able 
exponents, In 1840, after just ten years of service, he returned 
to England on furlough. In all this there was nothing to distin- 
guish his career from that of scores of Civil Servants. No Governor- 
General had taken him up. He had not signalized himself by 
originating a policy or, like Torrens and Elliot, by writing for the 
press. But he had learnt his duty with thoroughness, and he was 
one on whom the Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor could 
always rely. 

Lawrence, who, like many other civilians, had married during 
his furlough, returned to India at the close of 1842. To save 
time, he took the steamer to Bombay from Suez, and endured 
the long and tedious journey of several hundred miles by gary ia 
from the Western Presidency to Agra—a feat which was not then 
often accomplished even by unencumbered single men. By a law of 
official gravitation, aCivil Servant is often sent, at a more advanced 

riod of his service, to the division or district in which he gained 
bis first experience of administration. Lawrence was at once sent 
to Kurnaul, and then was appointed Magistrate and Collector of 
Delhi, and the outbreak of ri first Sikh war found him in charge 
of that onerous post with a ripe experience of some three years. 
To this fact was due his first rapid advance. Lord Hardinge, in 

ing through Delhi on his way to meet the Sikhs on the Sutlej, 

d been much struck with the readiness and activity of the 

istrate ; and the impression made on him in conversation was 
still further deepened by the correspondence which ensued, and by 
the determination shown in forwarding supplies and stores to the 
army. It was only natural that, when the decisive victory of 
Sobraon had been followed by the annexation of the Jullunder 
Doab, or the tract between the Sutlej and the Beas, the Governor- 
General should entrust the new province to the hands of Mr. 
Lawrence, as Commissioner. Here, for two years, he was we 
busy ; directing and revising settlements, creating order 
security, and introducing those measures which, on a far larger 
and more important scale, turned a warlike monarchy and a turbu- 
lent people into a disciplined State. In the second Sikh war, Mr. 
Lawrence had to watch over the safety of his own province, to put 
down disturbances, to level forts, and to see something of actual 
warfare with detachments on service in the field; and so, when 
the Khalsa and Alkali confessed themselves beaten at Goozerat, 
Mr. Lawrence was appointed junior member of the Board b 
the first of that long series of masterly State papers which Seoul 
from the brain of Lord Dalhousie. And now began a work 
which may fairly challenge comparison with anything similar in 
ancient or modern history, aud which proved the model for suc- 
cessive administrations inOadh, iti ma, and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The rule of RunjeetSingh and his successors was vigorous 
and forcible. It had never been wanting in a ay and rude 


sort of justice, and it was certainly not very unpo with the 
mass of the people, while it commanded the assent of military 


left everything to be done. The story of the wonderful trans- 
formation introduced by the Board and their picked staff of eivil 
and military officers has been told in other pages, and we have 
only room to touch on its striking points. The population was 
disarmed. Police stations were established. The content, if not 
the attachment, of the agricultural community was ensured by a 
summary and equitable Settlement of the revenue, which avoided 
the errors and condensed the experience of earlier administrators. 
A simple code for criminal offences and for civil suits was drawn 
up and promulgated. Barbarous customs were abolished, toleration 
was enforced, the currency was simplified. The Board found 
leisure, not only to guarantee the essentials of all civilized govern- 
ment, the supremacy of order and law, but also to commence 


.works of irrigation, to preserve forests and grazing tracts, to plant 


barren spots, and to rescue from destruction works of architectural 
beauty and national interest. In five years’ time a wonderful meta- 
morphosis had been effected, but it must not be concealed that 
these results were not attained without considerable friction 
between John Lawrence and his elder brother Henry, the Presi- 
dent of the Board. The progress and end of this dispute have been 
fairly and impartially told by Mr. Merivale, and yet no one 
who has studied the history of rent-free alienations, or who con- 
siders what is the first duty of the British Government te 
all its subjects, ought to have any doubt that Lord Dalhousie was 
amply justified in civilly, but firmly, removing the elder brother, 
in getting rid of the machinery of the Board, and in constituting Mr. 
John Lawrence the Chief Commissioner and the Head of the 
Punjab. It is creditable to both brothers that this political 
divergence of view never produced any social estrangement. John 
Lawrence had exactly the qualities likely to find favour with such 
a sagacious and determined ruler as Lord Dalhousie. Ready in 
resources, prompt in action, intimately acquainted with the native 
character and with Indian business in all its a atgpny forms ; as 
willing to carry out Lord Dalhousie’s special policy as to give un- 
pleasant advice in no honeyed phrases, when asked for it ; assuming 
due responsibility without fear of consequences, Mr. Lawrence 
was the man who could not have been spared from the Punjab ; 
and we say this with no disparagement to the noble character and 
the splendid services of the elder brother. 

In March 1856, Lord Dalhousie, who had previously procured 
for his Lieutenant a K.C.B.ship, handed over the Government to 
Lord Canning, and in fifteen months after that date the Mutiny 
broke out. Even the acrimonious controversies of the last few 
months have not prevented writers of very opposite opinions from 
doing justice to the firm behaviour of Sir John Lawrence at that 
trying time. It is quite true that he had several agencies and in- 
fluences on his side. The agricultural community of the Punjab 
was peaceable and contented. he Sikh soldier bore a gr 
against the warlike castes of Upper India, and hailed the summons 
to retake Delhi, but with better reason, much as the French 
did the invitation to march to Berlin. Under the Chief Com- 
missioner, too, was serving a band of select men of various 
ranks and descriptions, proud of the state of their Province, of 
the traditions they had created or inherited, and of the trium 
they had achieved; and during the worst months of 1857 
the Chief Commissioner was left practically unfettered to quell 
incipient mutiny, to raise levies eager for the fight, to select quali- 
fied officers to command them, to procure funds, to keep open com- 
munications, to send down provisions, and to remind wavering chiefs 
that the prestige of the great Company had been ponents tested 
and had never yet been known to fail. That the Punjab remained 
tranquil ; that at one or two places only did the rebels snatch 
a temporary triumph; that Delhi was recaptured without the 
addition of a single soldier from England; and that the fall of 
Delhi rendered possible the recovery of Oudh and the North-West 
Provinces, are all now matters of history; and Englishmen have 
repeatedly testified by no doubtful utterances that to Lawrence 
and his subordinates is owing in a large measure the salvation of 
that Indian Empire which seemed almost slipping from our 


oi after the Mutiny Sir John Lawrence returned home to 
seek that necessary rest which thirty-eight years of unceasi 
labour, with but one break of furlough, had rendered imperative. 
His services were universally and promptly acknowledged. He 
was made a baronet, a Grand Cross of the Bath, and, sub- 
sequently, 2 Grand Cross of the Star of India. Macaulay would 
have said that it rained gold snuff-boxes, had such demonstrations 
from public bodies been then in fashion. A pension for two lives 
was conferred on him, and he was made a Privy Councillor. In 
the next five years Sir = ee like many a hard- 
working Englishman, resi in the country, at Sout 

at the India Office for fixe days 
week, attending at Committees, penning minutes, and helping 
the Indian Minister to carry out the promises of the Queen. 
For in those days the Secretary of State was not in the habit 
of deciding intricate Indian problems without at least consult- 
ing men who had spent their lives in grappling with them. 
No councillor out of a knot of distinguished officials was more 
trusted by Lord Halifax than Sir John Lawrence; and when the 
career of Lord Elgin was cut short after twenty months’ residence, 
Lord Palmerston selected the Indian civilian to succeed to the 
old diplomatist. Sir John Lawrence assumed charge of the office 
of Viceroy on the 12th of December, 1864, and handed it over to 
Lord Mayo on the same day in the year 1869. Into these five years 
were crowded a great number of practical and permanent reforms, 
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But it must not be thought that the Viceroy in Council was in just | political matters at his residence at Queen's Gate; and nothing was 


the same position as the Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant- | 


Governor at Lahore. Several of his colleagues were men of wide 
experience and strong convictions. The late Lord Sandhurst, the 
late Sir H. Durand, the late Sir William Grey, Sir H. Maine, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, Sir R. Temple, Sir John Strachey, all had occasionally 
decided views of their own, and could express them in forcible 

e; and many stout battles took place, some members siding 
with and others opposing the Viceroy, before taxes could be levied 
or laws passed. oking back after the heat of the conflict 
has evaporated, we are ready to admit the good effects of con- 
scientious opposition. Nothing was carried by arush, or without a 
searching investigation; and some measures were enacted which itis 


no exaggeration to say could hardly have been passed by a purely | 


English statesman. Other Viceroys, no doubt, could, like Lawrence, - 


have reorganized the telegraph department, built capacious barracks, | 
extended the mileage of railways, preserved valuable timber from 
reckless destruction, improved gaol discipline and the judicial system, | 
educated the natives, and held splendid Durbars. Other as im- | 
portant subjects were taken up, discussed, and forwarded one step 
more, under the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence. But it required | 
all his knowledge, prescience, and firmness, to conceive and carry , 
out measures securing the rights and privileges of the peasantry in 
Oudh and the Punjab. After the Mutiny all sorts of doctrines, new 
and old, were broached as to the value of a landed aristocracy, anda | 
violent reaction set in against village communities and tenant | 
rights. In Bengal Proper the difficulty was solved by the judicial | 
tribunals. But in other provinces the intervention of the Execu- | 
tive power became imperative. In the province of Oudh a com- | 
mise was eflected between the partisans of the Talukdar, or | 
large landholder, and the champions of the ryot ; and the “‘ Punjab 
Tenancy Act,” passed after a very spirited contest, secured the | 
position of the ryot, protected him against undue exaction, | 
assured his loyalty, and vindicated the good faith of the Govern- 
ment. The Bhootan campaign, the righteous deposition of the 
Nawab of Tonk, and the failure to provide sufficiently for the Orissa 
famine, are topics which at the time were criticized in the press and 
in Parliament with some acrimony; and in regard to the last of 
these events, it is to be lamented that Lord Lawrence did not more 
peremptorily insist on acting on his own sound convictions. 

Some comments on the individual character of Lord Lawrence 
may be more in place than partial notices of measures which 
it would take pages to make clear. Like all vigorous and suc- 
cessful rulers, the late Lord Lawrence founded a distinct school, 
and if the tenets of Punjabee officers have occasionally been ex- 
posed to cavil, it may have been owing to injudicious and over- 
zealous advocates who have striven to apply their doctrines 
unhesitatingly to all races and districts. But there cannot be the 
least doubt that for administrative talent, clear conception of the 
~ work to be done,and power to deal with natives, it would not 

easy to find their superiors. Montgomery, Macleod, Thorn- 
ton, George Barnes, Arthur Roberts, G. Christian, Temple, George 
Campbell, R. Cust, Edmonstone, Davies, Bowring, amongst civilians ; 
and amongst military men, Edwardes, Lake, the Lumsdens, Pollock, 
Hodson, Becher, Coke, and many othors, are names which will 
suggest themselves to any one conversant with the frontier 
history of the last thirty years. These men, as colleagues or 
disciples, shared Lord Lawrence's opinions, carried out his prin- 
ciples, and propagated his political creed. It was only natural 
that during the first years of his high office the late Viceroy 
should select for important situations men whom he had 
known, developed, and trusted as subordinates. But we could 
quote half-a-dozen instances in which appointments were im- 

ially given to men who had no claims of early connexion, or 
to some who from conscientious motives had opposed him in 
action or debate. While Lord Lawrence evinced sound tact in 
selecting fit persons to work out his own views, he was him- 
self a rapid but conscientious worker. Long habit had given 
him remarkable facility with the pen; and it was at the 
desk, and not in the legislative assembly, that he could 
display his real strength. Some of his State papers — 
that, for instance, on the Cashmere succession—are models 
of sound reasoning and forcible style; and even those who 
dissent wholly from his Afghan policy must seek for a lucid 
statement of the views to which they are hostile in Lord 
Lawrence's minutes and despatches, and not in Hansard or the 
press. But a Chief Commissioner and a Viceroy cannot always be 
recording lengthy official papers; and nothing was more charac- 
teristic of Lord Lawrence than his power of utilizing his 
deputies, or of indicating, by a few pithy and piquant pencillings 
on the margin, the line which was to be taken in an elaborate 
review or a crushing answer. He used latterly to lament his 
inability to cope with opponents in debate ; and yet, when full of 
his subject, he has been known to express himself with both 
clearness and dignity. That a man who Fad swayed the destinies 
of two hundred millions of Asiatics should accept the chairman- 
ship of the London School Board is merely another happy illus- 
tration of the readiness of English statesmen to respond to any 
public call. But his best friends may be permitted to doubt 
whether he was exactly in his right place as the President of such 
a peculiar body. 

To the last Lord Lawrence retained all his keen interest in 
public affairs. Old adherents and colleagues, experienced coun- 
sellors from Westminster, and Indian officials fresh from a renewed 
Settlement or a recent frontier dispute, “ chiefs out of war,” and 


even “ statesmen out of place,” were in the habit of discussing 


more characteristic of him than his patience under loss of sight, and 
his unostertatious simplicity in private life. Loaded with honours, 
to friends or strangers he was still the thoughtful civilian who had 
kept the cattle-thieving tribes of Goojurs in due subjection, or had 
explained their duties and their privileges to the tenant-proprie- 
tors of Etawah. To assign to Lord Lawrence his exact place in 
the roll of Indian statesmen will be the duty of the future his- 
torian. We shall not attempt to enhance his merits unduly, or to 
ignore the fact that one of the strongest points of his policy has 
recently been dissected, disapproved, and abandoned. But, whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict as to his public policy, it is gratifying 
to reflect that his life and character may bear any test which the 
most exacting critic can apply. No man had a larger circle of 
attached friends or a happier home. His simple tastes, his strong 
religious convictions, his quiet domestic life, his love of truth, 


| equity, and justice, blended happily with his fearlessness in action, 


his resolute will, and all those sterner qualities which fitted him 
to control Asiatics and to direct Englishmen, which enabled him 
to leave his mark on a vast province, to meet undaunted a terrible 
convulsion, and to rule successfully a magnificent Empire. 


CHLORALISM. 


| one of the late Sir Arthur Helps’s dialogues there was a 
fanciful description of a community much given to the use of 
a sleep-producing drug. By means of this, slumber, either light or 
profound, unbroken or full of dreams, could be obtained at plea- 
sure, and it was represented as being much indulged in by people 
as fond of their narcotic as the English workman is of gin. 
Strange to say, not long after this dialogue appeared, it seemed as 
though the quaint idea of the writer was to be realized in actual 
life. The effects produced by hydrate of chloral became known in 
this country, and marvellous beneficent action was expected from 
the new medicine. The misery of sleepless nights was henceforth 
to be unknown. Sleep was to knit up the ravelled sleeve of care 
just as the careworn might desire. Any one who chose to swallow 
the requisite amount of the pungent fluid could obtain such repose 
as he wanted; and it was said that, most marvellous of all, no 
evil was to be feared from the use of the narcotic. Neither the 
headache and nausea which follow opium nor any other injury to 
health were to be dreaded. A great boon to sutfering humanity 
had, it was thought, been discovered. 

That this popular notion as to the virtues of chloral, which was 
formed when it first became known, was in some respects just 
need scarcely be said. That the medicine really gives sound and 
apparently refreshing sleep every one knows; and it is also well 
known that the sleep produced by chloral is not usually fol- 
lowed by any immediate suffering or discomfort ; but the drug no 
longer possesses, and indeed very soon lost, the reputation of 
being innocuous. Not long after the introduction of chloral its 
action was carefully investigated, and it was made manifest 
that, if habitually taken, it might have the most injurious effects on 
the system ; and experience presently taught physicians that persons 
who had acquired the habit of taking chloral often felt an almost 
irresistible craving for it, such as drunkards and opium-eaters have 
for the stimulant and the narcotic. Moreover, it was found that 
doses of chloral, not of an immoderate kind, were, with certain 
constitutions, highly dangerous, and might put an end to slee 
lessness by the sleep from which there is no waking. The 
new medicine, at first thought so valuable, declined greatly in 
scientific and in popular estimation; and, with time, the dis- 
trust of it, and the knowledge of the baneful effects which 
may result from it, seem to have increased. More and more 
has it been regarded as a dangerous friend, and more and 
more clearly has the harm which it may do been recognized. 
Now, so much has chloral, once so highly prized, fallen in 
scientific opinion that, despite its indisputable value as a medi- 
cine, there seems to be great doubt as to whether it should not be 
looked upon rather as a curse than asa blessing. At least such 
appears to be the feeling of the very distinguished physician who 
was the first in this country to ascertain the qualities of chloral 
by experimental research. Dr. Richardson, to whose lot it fell to 
make known to scientific men certain facts relating to chloral, states 
that now that he has lived “ to see the influence on mankind of 
what is in one sense a beneficent, and in another sense a male- 
ficent substance,” he almost feels a regret that he “ took any 
whatever in the introduction of the agent into the practice of 
healing and the art of medicine.” 

This remarkable statement occurs in an article by Dr. Richardson 
on “Chloral and other Narcotics” in the July number of the Con- 
temporary Review, which is well worthy of attention, and on 
which we propose briefly to comment. The writer begins by 
saying that, at the meeting of the British Association at Exeter in 
1868, a specimen of hydrate of chloral was shown, and a brief 
account was given of the phenomena produced by it. This proving 
to be of great interest, Dr. Richardson was deputed 4 the 
members of the Biological Section to make a special report on the 
new substance. He at once set to work to examine its action, 
formed, it may be presumed, a favourable opinion of the agent 
which had been discovered, and made his report on the subject. 
Owing to this report much attention was directed to chloral, and 
it came quickly into use. In a very short time there was evidence 
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of the harm which this drug might cause. Only three months 
after the report had been made a case came before Dr. Richardson 
in which a man bad put himself in great danger by taking chloral. 
This case Dr, Richardson thus describes :— 

A medical man of middle age and comfortable circumstances took, either 
by accident or intention, what was computed to be a dose of 190 grains of 
choral hydrate. He had bought, a few days before this event, 240 grains 
of the substance. He took a first dose of ten grains in order to procure 
sleep. On a following night he took twenty grains, and on the evening of 
the succeeding day twenty grains more. These administrations were known. 
fle had reduced his store by these takings to 190 grains, and while ina 
state of semi-consciousness from the last quantity, he got up from the bed 
on which he was reclining, and emptied all the remaining contents of the 
bottle into a small tumbler of water, and swallowed the large dose so pre- 
age He was found insensible, with the bottle and glass by his bedside. 

Ie did not fully regain consciousness for sixty hours, but finally made a 
good recovery. 
This mishap, although it does not seem to have been materially 
different from such as might happen with other medicines, appa- 
rently struck Dr. Richardson much, and, with his usual activity of 
mind, he at once set to work to discover the best mode of main- 
taining life while the body was under the influence of chloral. 
His researches made him, seemingly, not a little distrustful of the 
werful medicine, for he says that he soon had to publish what 
he had discovered, “ and to indicate that there were dangers ahead 
with respect to the use of chloral hydrate” which science would 
have tocombat. Very real did these dangers prove to be, but at 
the time of this publication Dr. Richardson was not aware of the 
worst evil caused by chloral—that is, the inordinate longing for 
the drug with which those who have taken it are sometimes seized. 
He soon had to deal, however, with what may be considered as a 
typical case of the morbid condition sometimes caused by the 
agent which, it had been thought, would be so useful to mankind. 
A gentleman, after reading one of Dr. Richardson's lectures, 
had resorted to chloral in order to procure sleep, and found 
it succeed so well that he took it frequently. In a little 
time he became by a craving for it which was so strong 
that he fell into the habit of taking it three or four times in 
the twenty-four hours. The consequence was that he was re- 
duced to a state of which it is not pleasant to read. Besides 
symptoms of brain and nervous disturbance, ‘“ he presented a series 
of special symptoms from the chloral which had some of the 
characters of jaundice and some of the characters of scurvy.” His 
pitiable condition was due partly to the chloroform which is pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the chloral in the blood, and partly 
to another product of the decomposition, to wit, “an alkaline 
formate, a soluble salt, which makes the blood unduly fluid, and 
acts much in the same manner that common salt does, or the 
mixture of pickling salts used for the preservation of dead animal 
tissues that are preserved by the process of salting.” 

It is painful to hear of an unfortunate person who had injured 
his brain and nerves and depraved his blood by salting it largely ; 
and still more painful is it to know that such a case would not 
now be regarded as an isolated or unusual one, and that the habit 
of taking chloral so frequently as to produce disease is not un- 
common. There are, it seems, chloral-drinkers, just as there are 
opium-eaters and dram-drinkers. Such magnitude has the 
disease produced by the hydrate attained that it is thought 
worthy—if the expression may be allowed—of a position of its 
own, and Dr, Richardson has given it the name of chloralism. This 
malady, he says, has become rather wide-spread, and is found, not 
amongst the poorer classes, or amongst women of any grade in life, 
but amongst men of the middle cluss, “amongst the most active of 
these in all its divisions—commercial, literary, legal, medical, 

hilosophic, artistic, clerical.” This certainly seems a wonderfully 
list; but Dr. Richardson vouches for its accuracy, and de- 
clares that in every one of the classes which have been named 
ke has seen sufferers from chloralism, and heard their testimony as 
to its effects, which, as a rule, were exceedingly baneful. 

Here, then, is a very terrible indictment drawn eapens this 
drug by the distinguished man of science who may be considered 
as its sponsor in this country. Perhaps his ardour against the medi- 
Cine carries him somewhat too far, and, owing to a natural reaction, 
he now denounces with excessive fervour what he once regarded as 
a beneficial agent. Possibly there is in Dr. Richardson’s statement 
some of that exaggeration which is often caused by zeal in a good 
cause; but, even should this be the case, it is little likely that 
the exaggeration is considerable, or that it affects the substantial 
correctness of what he asserts; and it should be said that the views 
which he holds respecting the evil caused by chloral were held and 
expressed by him long In 1871, at the meeting of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, he spoke of the habitual use of 
chloral as a narcotic, which even then had obtained to some extent, 
and described in vigorous lan the harm which might be 
wrought by it. The opinions which Dr. Richardson holds, there- 
Sune, baw not been suddenly formed, and are not the result of 
hasty a but were formed by him long since, and have 
been confirmed by experience. He is, no doubt, well supported by 
fact when he speaks of chloral-drinking as a habit which has pre- 
vailed for some time, and has now become rather widely spread. 
That it is a most pernicious habit, certain, with the majority of 
mea, to uce serious disease, need hardly be said. The 
existence —— highly educated men of such a practice as 
that which Dr. Richardson describes is therefore as much to be 
sen as it is to be wondered at, and he is rendering most valu- 
able setyice in speaking of the manner in which it has increased, 
and in drawing attention to the fact that, with this dangerous 


drug, as with other narcotics, a craving is soon created 
which in many cases is almost irresistible. Why this strange 
desire for a thing known to be noxious, which produces not 
pleasure even for a brief instant, but only oblivion, should be so 
strong, is one of those problems on which it is useless to speculate. 
The scientific observer cannot of course solve it any more than an 
ignorant man can. All that he can say is that with people of a 
certain temperament such a craving is rapidly generated, and 
that it soon becomes terribly strong; and to this grave fact, 
due to some inexplicable weakness in men, he ought to draw 
attention in the most emphatic manner possible. Civiliza- 
tion offers men so many temptations to sap their constitu- 
tions that an addition to them should be vigorously denounced 
by those who may expect to be listened to, and indeed 
it is specially incumbent on scientific men to point out the 
harm which chloral may do, inasmuch as modern science is 
responsible for it. Hydrate of chloral is one of the products of 
modern chemistry and medicine. Now it has been found out that 
it is unfortunately one of those exceptional of which people 
are apt to become a great deal too fond. Clearly it is the duty 
of scientific men to give the most urgent warning they can, that 
if chloral is taken, not as physic, but as a luxury, dire results 
will follow, as they are responsible for the very doubtful blessing 
which has been conferred on humanity. 

There is good reason, then, for Dr. Richardson's utterances, and, 
as he has wisely chosen to write in a popular manner, it is greatl 
to be desired that what he says may receive the attention which it 
merits. His article, excellent as it is, would perhaps have been 
better if he had confined himself to chloral, and had not said so 
much about other narcotics, concerning which warning was scarcely 
needed. The evils of opium, to which he refers, have been pointed 
out again and again, and the practice of opium-eating, which 
never spread much in this country, has become almost extinct. It 
is hard to believe that the disgusting absinthe, the horrible effects of 
which he describes with great clearness, will ever be popular here. 
Tobacco, no doubt, may do, and does, a great deal of harm, but it is 
scarcely to be classed with the narcotics which have been mentioned. 
It is with regard to chloral that Dr. Richardson’s remarks have the 

atest weight, and are likely to receive the most attention. Let 
It be hoped that they may not pass unheeded, and that the efforts 
of physicians may check a growing evil. It would be lamentable 
indeed if the principal result of the invention of a new medicine 
were the production of a new disease 


THE PRIDE OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Ov contemporary the Spectator very forcibly reminds us of 
Dogberry. It has something of Dogberry’s innocent ambi- 
tion, something also of that humorous persistence of character 
which loves to cherish the sense of its own unworthiness. “ But 
masters,” cried the public-spirited officer of Messina, “ remember 
that I am an ass; though it be not written down yet forget not 
that I am an ass.” These memorable words might, we think, have 
been aptly employed as the text to a very eloquent discourse 
which the Spectator delivered last Saturday morning. The title 
chosen by our contemporary was “The Pride of Gossip,” and its 
efforts were avowedly directed by a loving desire to elevate the 
moral tone of the Saturday Review. But, as often happens with 
earnest and unselfish natures, when they seem to be labouring 
most assiduously in the service of others they are in reality bear- 
ing witness to the worth and beauty of their own characters. The 
Spectator, perhaps unconsciously, was indulging in a panegyric 
upon its own deficiencies, and what it had to say—though 
it was said at considerable length—was, in fact, no more 
than a masterly development of Dogberry’s pathetic appeal to 
the remembrance of the world. In one respect, however, the 
ator has been more fortunate than Dogberry. He, alas, was 

left to deplore that there was no one to record the modest title 
which he desired should be enduringly associated with his name. 
He knew what he ought to be called; but he never enjoyed the 
solace of having the description clearly set forth in writing. The 
Spectator, it must be confessed, has taken better care of its fame. 
It has perceived that in this imperfect world of ours it is not 
enough merely to blunder, or even to have your blunder detected. 
If you wish to gain any considerable reputation for folly you 
must amplify and reiterate your original mistake, until the whole 
world is convinced that there was not a shadow of excuse for 
its commission, Our contemporary has, therefore, now boldly 
stepped forward as the apostle of its own blundering. We had 
ourselves pointed out that the dramatic critic of the Spectator had 
fallen into the error of confusing one well-known actress with another. 
But this was not —— The most ordinary critic who was igno- 
rant of his subject might blunder in this way, and it was obviously 
unworthy of a journal like the Spectator only to fail where others 
might have failed. It has, therefore, taken elaborate pains to 
ve to the public that the blunder was altogether exceptional. 
far from the writer being unfamiliar with the Théitre Frangais, 

he knows as much about it as any critic in London. Indeed, to 
state the facts plainly, it has taken him some twenty years of de- 
voted attention to the performances of the company to arrive at 
his present condition of ignorance; and therefore, when he makes 
a mistake, it is not to be ascribed to imperfect opportunities of 
knowledge, but to a radical and incurable unfitness tor the task he 
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has undertaken. This, of course, is a valuable distinction. Critics 
of less imaginative temper might easily, under such a prolonged 
course of study, have become vitiated by some elight acquaintance 
with the facts. But the Spectator has been saved from facts by 
its fear of gossip. It has such a horror of a — to know any- 
thing about “ the inner world ” of theatrical life that it will not 
even presume to distinguish the identity of the different actors in 
a public performance. And, if it blunders upon these little matters 
of detail, its mistakes are only to be accepted as fresh testimony to 
a singular beauty and elevation of moral character. 

But the Spectator, although, thank God, itis no gossip, was not 
ashamed last week to avow that it could be correct at times. The 
most poetical nature may occasionally light upon a fact, and, al- 
though the possession is not to be made a source of pride, it is not 
necessarily disgraceful. In its issue of last Saturday therefore the 
Spectator did not hesitate to confess that it had been right after 
all. Ina deprecating and half-apologetic manner, as though con- 
scious that anything like accuracy would be gravely resented by 
its readers, our contemporary modestly produced documentary 
proof in support of its previous statement. There was, so to 
speak, no help for it. Much as the critic and the editor despise 
this kind of unworthy prying into the “ inner world ” of theatrical 
life, they were bound to state the truth, as testified by the manager 
of the French plays at the Gaiety Theatre. We will confess to a 
certain shock of surprise at finding this independent authority 
brought into the discussion. In his previous article the critic 
had apparently spoken entirely out of the fulness of personal 
knowledge. He did not merely affirm that the actress on the 
stage was Mme. Jeanne Samary, but he went into such minute 
details as to this lady’s sources of instruction, and the circumstances 
of her career, as to make it manifestly impossible that it could be 
any oneelse. ‘ Bressant’s pupil,” we were told, “ does her master 
infinite credit.” She had first played the réle in August, 1875, 
and she “at once took a high place among that corps d’élite in 
which her late aunt, Madame Augustine Brohan, held so dis- 
tinguished a station.” There is, indeed, ground for anxiety lest 
this reference to her aunt should have been mistaken for a 
ing indulgence in the pride of gossip; but it at least afforded a 
warrant for the assumption that the writer knew what he was 
talking about. Indeed we were so impressed with this view of 
the case that we thought the most charitable explanation of the 
blunder was to assume that the critic had not been in the 
theatre at all. Our suggestion, however, is indignantly rejected 
by the Spectator, and the critic, suddenly abandoning the as- 
sumption of personal knowledge, takes refuge behind a letter 
from the manager. “ For our parts,” writes the Spectator, we 
are content if our critic were only deceived by a combination of 
circumstances sufficient to deceive the manager of these plays ; and 
without pretending to omniscience, we submit that for a working 
hypothesis as to the identity of an actress, it is not competent for 
such creatures as we are to get nearer it than the manager who 
has himself engaged her.” In what way circumstances can com- 
bine to effect an exchange of personality between two performers 
we are unable to guess, nor do we affect to understand what 
is meant by “a working hypothesis as to the identity of an actress.” 
We know indeed of no hypothesis that can be worked to the ex- 
clusion of the facts, and we venture to surmise that the readers 
of the Spectator must have been a little disappointed at this 
painful ambiguity of phrase after such apparently conclusive proof 
as was afforded by the manager's letter. We shall next be told, 
we suppose, that a calculation by which two and two are assumed 
to five would afford a very good “working hypothesis” for 
“such creatures” as had not yet arrived at the knowledge that 
two and two make four. But, however that may be, the Spectator, 
we fear, must now relinquish its admirable “ working hypothesis.” 
The “ ——— of ee ” of — the writer of the 
paragraph we have quoted seems to have so strangely fore- 
warned has indeed arrived, and we have only to lay before our 
readers the following letter from M. Delaunay, who as semainier, 
directed the performance of Tartufe on the occasion referred to, 
and whose word, therefore, may perhaps be taken to afford even 
a better “working hypothesis” than has been granted to the 
Spectator. M. Delaunay says :— 

Vous me demandez quelle actrice a joué Dorine dans Tartufe le 7 Juin 
Goniiete). J’étais semainier et je puis donc vous renseigner. C’est Madame 

inah Félix (Ja jeune sceur de Rachel) qui a joué ce réle, et son succes a 
été assez vif pour que le public anglais l’ait rappelée aprés le 2™¢ acte— 
thus substantiating the correction which we ventured to make two 


w 
We » but little more to add. If our contem 
were not constantly sustained by the comforts of a complex 
theology we might fear lest it should be unduly cast down by its 
recent misadventure. But a journal which can so eloquently 
preach to others will find no difficulty in administering the re- 
uired solace to its own wounded spirit. The Spectator will 
doubtless be endeared to its readers by the confession of its sin. 
Those who have been attracted by the fervid earnestness of its 
style are not likely to be repelled by a gross inaccuracy in the 
statement of fact. They have already been taught to think that 
this kind of peddling desire for correctness is nothing but a baneful 
delight in gossip; and they will discover with a feeling almost 
of relief that the Spectator, after all, is not open to such a terrible 
reproach. For one short week it did indeed seem as if this 
og and fervid print had slipped into accuracy. But the 
been only apparent, and now that it is past, the Spectator, armed 
with a new testimonial to its noble indifference to facts. can return 


once more to the more congenial labour of composing sermons. We 
scarcely dare to offer a hint in an art in which we are so little 
skilled; but if the Spectator will permit the suggestion, we would 
say that the Pride of Gossip might be appropriately followed by 
two more discourses in the same vein, the first on the Pride of 
Ignorance, the second on the Impudence of Humility, 


ABBE MARTIN ON THE FRENCH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


ig Roman Emperor who wished his subjects had one neck 
that he might destroy them all at a blow, had he lived in 
this milder age, might perhaps have been tempted to indulge a 
less truculent but hardly more practical aspiration, He might 
have wished that his people had one common faith, or absence of 
faith, that there might be no educational “difficulty.” It is at 
all events notorious that this difficulty has sorely exercised, and 
indeed helped to wreck, more than one English Government of 
late; it is the cause at this moment of a fierce party struggle in 
Belgium ; and it is at the same time severely testing the strength, 
if not seriously menacing the stability, of the Republican Govern- 
ment of France. The subject is one on which English and foreign 
Liberals are apt to think differently, though there is what may 
be called a doctrinaire Radical school among ourselves which 
belongs rather to the foreign type. Thus we heard an English 
Liberal maintain the other day that the duty of the State in 
France was “ to exterminate the doctrines of the Syllabus,” and 
therefore not to suffer any education to be carried on under 
ecclesiastical control; while as to Ireland he considered it imma- 
terial whether or not the people wished for a denominational uni- 
versity, because the majority of the nation—that is, of England 
and Scotland—had made up its mind that denominational edu- 
cation was a bad thing. Such views are expressed in still more 
trenchant language in France. As M. Clemenceau put it, “the 
clergy must be taught that it is necessary to render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and that everything ts Casar’s.” 
“ What I want,” said another Liberal speaker, “is the elimina- 
tion of the Churches.” It is inevitable that the avowal of such 
sentiments by one party, and that the party which just now is 
dominant in France, should alarm and irritate their opponents, 
who are not slow to repay them freely in their own coin, They 
readily borrow all those phrases about liberty, persecution, and the 
like which, when used on the other side, fall under the ban of the 
Syllabus. M. Ferry is variously labelled as Nero, Diocletian, or 
Pontius Pilate ; Liberalism is a hydra, and the Revolution a child 
of Satan; the Archbishop of Aix blandly suggests in a pastoral 
that the authors of the proposed legislation bear a strong family 
likeness to “‘ those to whom our Lord said, ‘ Ye are of your father 
the Devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do.’” By the side 
of this vigorous declamation—and much more might quoted 
to the same effect—the Abbé Martin is mildness itself, when he 
calls the new law “ unjust, anti-liberal, and tyrannical,” and pre- 
dicts that it will be the destruction of the Republic. It is fair 
however to say that his article on “the Education Question in 
France” in the current number of the Nineteenth Century is. 
mainly occupied, not with invective, but with a calm and fairly 
accurate statement of facts, though some of his remarks are open 
to criticism. He has found a subject this time with which he is 
more at home than with Ritualism, and he writes clearly and to. 
the point, though with some needless diffuseness. It is noticeable 
however that the greater part of his article deals with a branch of 
the subject which is not directly affected by the Ferry Bill, namely, 
primary education. But he is probably right in surmising that the 

nt measure, if it proves successful, will not long stand alone; 
indeed another for making school attendance compulsory is suid to 
be already in preparation, and normal schools are _ established 
in every department, which may be intended to take over the work 
at present discharged by the authorized congregations. The Abbé 
gives elaborate statistics of results, both as regards prizes and 
average proficiency, which go far to show that in the matter of 
primary education the “Congregationist ” schools have beaten their 
rivals out of the field. 

We shall proceed briefly to record the aetual state of the case in 
our own words, using or correcting the Abbé Martin’s statements 
as may be convenient. But first one or two preliminary remarks 
will be in place. The question raised by the Ferry Bill, it must 
be remembered, is not whether the State is to regulate education ; 
nobody denies its right to test the competence of those on whom 
it conters degrees. The true issue raised is whether it is to have a 
monopoly. On the other hand the contest does not really lie be- 
tween the State and an uncertain medley of rival claimants, as. 
wage be the case with ourselves. In France, as it has been truly 
said, whatever is taken away from the State in the matter of edu- 
cation is handed over to the Church, As the Abbé Martin him- 
self states, or over-states, the case with questionable discretion, 
“The Catholics alone know how to combine and make sacrifices 
in order to give an excellent education on moderate terms. Jf 
liberty is accorded to them, competition becomes impossible, even 
Sor the Government itself.” That isonereason why the Government 
is so loth to accord liberty. The history of the question since the old 
Revolution has been this, Under the first Empire the Goverrment 
had a complete monopoly of all education, primary, secondasy, and 


~ superior, but primary education was partly—we believe m great 
, part—carried on by the Christian Brothers and other awhorized 
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congregations under State control. The Restoration made. no 
change in this, but the Abbé Martin omits to mention that the 
Constitutional Ministry of 1830 granted liberty of primary educa- 
tion, Both secondary and superior education remained a Govern- 
ment monopoly till the next Revolution of 1848. In 1850 was 

what is called the Falloux Law, in which men like ‘Thiers, 
Cousin, and Montalembert had a band, and this threw open the 
right of secondary, but not of superior teaching. Lastly by the 
law of 1875 liberty was granted to any body of French citizens 
to establish faculties for university teaching, the students in 
such cases being examined for degrees by jurys mites selected 
partly from the public and partly from the free university. Full 
advantage has been taken of both these permissions. The Abbé 
tells us that since 1850 the University of France has been gradually 
deserted for the free Colleges, and that during the last four years 
the Catholics have expended over twenty million francs in founding 
free faculties, and are p to expend a hundred million more ; 
for the French Catholics do not, like the Irish, ask for a State 
endowment for their university. But here the proposed Ferry 
law stepsin. Its two most important provisions are these. In 
the first place, the free universities called into existence by the 
law of 1875, while retaining their right to teach, are to lose their 
right to examine. In the next place, all right of teaching, primary, 
secondary, or superior, is withdrawn from the “ non-authorized 
congregations.” ‘here is a diversity of opinion on this scheme even 
among French Liberals, both within and without the Chambers, 
Some of them, like M. Renan, while condemning the second of these 
clauses, approve the first. Others, again, with M. de Lavaleye, insist 
that it is fatal to all freedom of university teaching, as the examina- 
tions necessarily determine the teaching, and tuat it is also an act 
of confiscation, as the free universities have been established on the 
faith of the law of 1875. He adds that “this monopoly will 
reduce all consciences and all minds to one dead level through all 
generations.” But the seventh clause, which closes all colleges con- 
ducted by non-authorized congregations, isamuch more stringent one. 
It upsets an arrangement now of thirty years’ standing, for nearly 
all the free colleges for upper class education in France are 
in the hands of the religious bodies, specially of the Jesuits. They 
have competed on more than equal terms with the State /ycées, and 
there is strong evidence from outsiders, such as Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
to the excellence of their teaching. It seems to be admitted, or 
rather charged against them, that the boys are better tended, 
better fed, and better trained in good manners than elsewhere, and 
this of course helps to account for their popularity. The Abbé 
cites the testimony of the Guardian correspondent to their ettici- 
ency, and insists with much force on the preference shown for them, 
in spite of the material advantages offered in State colleges, by parents, 
who may fairly be credited with a desire to consult the interests of 
their children. It would bea mistake however to attribute this 
preference entirely to the goodness of the education or to reli- 
gious motives. ‘wo other considerations come in which he has 
not noticed. In the first place these free schools are cheaper, partly 


owing to private endowments, partly from the celibacy of the | 


teaching staff, though it appears that the Jesuits have no scruple 
about employing lay teachers when there is any occasion forit. And 
then again these colleges, from whatever reason, enjoy a higher 


them to remain and forbid them to teach is a procedure as diffi< 
cult to reconcile with any intelligible principle of liberty as 
with—what is perhaps dearer to many Frenchmen—any prin- 
ciple of consistency. There is another practical objection to the 
proposed legislation which has not been overlooked by its Liberal 
critics, though the Abbé naturally enough is not anxious to call 
attention to it just now, and that, is the probability or certainty 
that the law will be evaded. A legal speaker not long ago at a 
Oatholic Congress in Paris pointed out how easily the Pope by a 
stroke of his pen could release any number of Jesuits, Dominicans, 
or members of other orders from their vows; their colleges might 
then go on as before under a different name, but with no change 
of method, spirit, or aims, and without some fresh and glaring} 
vexatious legisiation they could not be touched. The laws whic 
prevent these bodies from holding corporate property in France 
are systematically evaded by means of trustees, and some equally 
ingenious plan for evading laws against their teaching would soon 
be devised. It might give them a great deal of trouble to manage 
this, and might cause much irritation and annoyance, but if, after 
all, the desired end was not attained, would the State be any the 
better for that? A distinguished English Liberal has avowed his 
suspicion that the Bill is really intended as a measure of retaliation, 
and he justly observes that, however great the provocation given, 
such methods of meeting it are unworthy of a statesman. The 
Abbé Martin thus sums up his case against the Government 
programme :— 

There is in reality only one serious reproach made against the congrega- 
tionist schools ; namely, that Government officials cannot exercise much 
influence over them. Congregationist teachers are only interested in the 
moral and intellectual progress of their pupils, and are, at any rate at pre- 
sent, indiflerent to political forms. It signifies little to them whether 
France is a Monarchy or a Republic. They regard these as secondary 
questions, and any government who only claims from them the advance- 
ment of their schools is sure to find in them zealeus fellow-workers and 
devoted servants. But those who wish to transform them into political 
agents will only encounter resistance—a resistance not the less invincible 
because it is passive. 

There is a school of thought in France, dating from the Revolution, which 
sees in the schoolmaster, as in the prefect, sub-prefect; mayor, and police- 
man, a Government official and political agent. This school speaks only of 
the State, and sees nothing but the State. In its eyes the State is every- 
thing, and omnipotent, and above all things is bound “ & frapper la jeunesse 
von image,” as MM. Thiers and Cousin said in the Education Commission 
of 1949. 

This is a fair statement of the case on one side. Of course there is 
something to be said on the other also, and the Abbé seems quite 
unconscious of the grave offence given, not only by wild Ultra- 
montane journalists, like Veuillot, but by the highest Catholic 
authorities under the late pontiticate, to French patriots and 
statesmen who have little in common with the Gambetta school. 
But an observer from without, who wishes well to the French Re- 
public, and cannot help perceiving the insecurity of its hold, in 
spite of the premature death of the Prince Imperial, on a country 
so fruitful in surprises and so divided in sympathies, may be 
— for marvelling at what appears to him the temerity of its 
eaders. Even were the justice of their cause much clearer to him 


' than it is, he might be disposed to question the expediency of 


social prestige, and many parents accordingly prefer to send their | 


sons there on the same sort of ground that many English parents 
make a point of sending their sons to Eton, without inquiring, or 
greatly caring, whether the actual education is better or worse 
than, sxy, at Rugby or Mariborough. 

Still, after making all deductions, the fact remains that half, or 
more than half, the youth of France are educated in these colleges. 
And it is only natural to argue, as many Liberals do argue, 
that, if the State considers the education given objectionable 
and anti-national, the true remedy is not to suppress them, but to 
provide higher attractions of its own. We cannot indeed attach 
much weight to one argument of the Abbé’s, which moreover 
applies rather to the primary than the secondary schools, when he 
reminds us how “during the fatal war of 1870-1, the Congrega- 
tionists proved their patriotism, and shed their blood for France, 
in the ambulance, and on the field of battle.” No doubt they did ; 
but in the first place it is part of the recognized duty of these 
communities—we say it entirely to their credit—to disch 
such offices of mercy, whether they happen to sympathize with the 
particular war that is being carried on or not. And in the next 
place the Abbé can hardly be unaware that the French Ultramon- 
tanes did very warmly sympathize with the war cf 1870, which 
‘was—or was supposed to be—undertaken largely in their own in- 
terests, But neither is it easy to appreciate the force of one 
favourite plea of the advocates of the Ferry Bill, that it is 
aimed only at Congregations which have no legal right to exist 
in France, still less to teach. The argument surely proves either 
too little or too much. Whether the existence of these bodies is 
absolutely unlawful, or whether they are only incapable of enjoying 
certain corporate rights, isa technical point disputed among French 
hwyers; but there can be no doubt at all that their right to teach 
has been at least virtually recognized by the law for thirty years 
past, and their right to exist for much longer. It is conceivable 
thai there may be good political reasons for withdrawing this 

virtual condonation, and expelling them outright; and as regards 
the Jesuits the Government could of course plead highly respect- 
able atd orthodox — for such a course. The Jesuits have 
at diffetent times been expelled from every Catholic country in 
Europe, including France; at this moment, if we are not mis- 
taken, they are excluded from Catholic Bavaria. But to permit 


| 


deliberately provoking an internecine conflict with a perty which 
represents so large a proportion of the influence and intelligence of 
France. 


THE COMEDIE FRANG@AISE. 


AST week L’Etincelle,a one-act piece by M. Pailleron recently 
produced with great success at the Théitre Francais, was 
ae alter L’Avare, and met with no very marked enthusiasm ; 
ut it must be said that it was not the author or the actors who 
were in fault, but the audience. The idea of the play—a very 
subtle and delicate one—was not seized, and it fell flat from being 
only half understood. The picture which the author has given 
is that of a man a great deal too ready to fall in love lightly, but 
who has been really in love once, and of a woman who cares for 
him, but had nevertheless rejected him because she thought that 
his feeling for her was as frivolous as his other love-fits had been. 
Unable to live long without being at the feet of some one, he 
makes up his mind that he is devoted to a girl who is the god- 
child and tenderly cared-for ward of the lady who has refused 
him. The child is touched by his advances, but, remembering 
what the feelings of her benefactress really are, makes an effort, 
and dismisses his suit with a laugh. Still seeking to captivate her, 
he gets the elder woman to aid him in a harmless trick; but, as 
the two talk, the girl is forgotten, and the strong feeling which 
he has for his scornful goddess, and her proud and _self-contemn- 
ing love for him, are made manifest. In the end they are of 
course united, and the self-sacrifice of the god-child is uncon- 
sciously accepted. A prettier story could hardly be imagined, and 
full justice was done to the exquisite dialogue in which the author 
has clothed it by Mme. Croizette, Mme. Samary,and M. Delaunay ; 
but the audience were puzzled, and could only make out that a 
man was declaring love first to one woman and then to another, 
which seemed absurd. 

On Monday the much-hoped-for performance of Ruy Blas was 
given. In some ways this play is even more striking as an illus- 
tration of M. Victor Hugo’s dramatic method than Hernani. Its 
grandeur and beauty of thought and diction are equal to what is 
found in Hernani, and in a certain sense the play is more dramatic 
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—that is, the general course of the action turns upon a less extra- 
vagant idea. There is nothing in it which suggests quite so con- 
stant a sense of impossibility as does the continual interchange of 
courtesy, taking the shape of offers made from act to act by deadly 
enemies to sacrifice their lives for each other, which is prominent 
in Hernani ; and the hero's line of action is perhaps more explic- 
able than is the conduct of the brigand, born to a score of noble 
titles, who is always on the point of doing something great, but who 
never does it. On the other hand, Ruy Blas has one grave defect 
which is not found in Hernani. It contains one whole act which 
can be cut away, and which frequently has been cut away, with- 
out in the least degree injuring the plot of the piece. This is, 
of course, the fourth act; the merit of which is that it gives the 
representative of Don César a chance of displaying his comic 

wer, but which only retards the action of a fine psy: M. 
Victor Hugo is not the man to write in a whole act for the advan- 
tage of a particular player, and, as a matter of fact, the reputation 
of the original performer of Don César could not be ranked with 
that of M. Coquelin, who now plays the part. The mistake 
—for, to our thinking, it is a considerable mistake in construction— 
must then be assigned to the strange absence of sense of propor- 
tion which may be over and over again noted in M. Victor Hugo's 
work, and which in his novels shows itself in the elaborate disqui- 
sitions, not seldom marked by odd blunders, on out-of-the-way 
subjects, in which he drops the character of novelist for that of 
essayist or schoolmaster. With reference to the particular per- 
formance of Ruy Blas given at the Gaiety, few —_ would wish 
for the removal of the fourth act, since N. Coquelin is the chief 
figure in it. But, with reference to Huy Blas as a play, the act is 
certainly an excrescence, and when the great Frédérick cut it 
out in playing Ruy Blas in the provinces, as M. Fechter did 
when he played an English version of the piece, nobody missed the 
descent of Don César by the chimney, and the following scene, in 
which he intoxicates a lackey who brings him a bag of gold, mis- 
taking him for his counterfeit. The notion of a man being put in 
@ position which forces him, when he assumes his own name, 
to assume unconsciously the position of an impostor, was no doubt 
ingenious enough when it was first invented. But the action of 
the scene turns far less upon this than upon the foolish acts com- 
mitted by the personage who falls into this situation—acts which 
are strangely inconsistent with the fact, emphasized in the first part 
of the play, that although he happens to have become a brigand, he 
has been born and bred a grandee of Spain. It might no doubt 
be possible to treat such a character as Don César so that both the 
ennobling influences of his birth and the debasing ones of his way of 
life should be prominent and yet consistent. This M. Victor Hugo 
has failed, it, must be confessed, to accomplish. In one scene Don 
César appears as a rogue, but as a refined rogue, who, with the 
devil-may-care humour of Prince Hal, is ready to commit a daring 
highway robbery, but whose noble instincts revolt at the notion of 
taking part in a plot against a woman. In another scene he ap- 
pears as a roistering swashbuckler, who finds amusementin making 
a servant drunk, and who gives no sign of a higher nature beyond 
the readiness to risk a life, often endangered in vulgar quarrels, in 
@ duel with a fellow-grandee. 

Beyond this, the character of the hero, Ruy Blas, appears 
singularly unheroic. He ~~ of the humiliation which 
is thrust upon him, or into which he thrusis himself. By the 
working of Don Salluste’s schemes, to which he lends himself, 
he becomes an all-powerful Minister, with the fate of Spain in 
his hands. He is filled with noble dreams of service to his 
country and to the Queen whom he loves, and is on the point 
of realizing them when the appearance of his former master 
reduces him to the condition of a lackey. The man who had the 
mind and daring to hold in command all the greedy and selfish 
members of the Council would never have shrunk from getting rid 
in some way of an adversary who imprudently trusted himself, 
alone and unarmed, with him, and whose blows are aimed, not so 
much at Ruy Blas, as ut the Queen and the welfare of Spain. One 
may conceive a man who has been in the position of an inferior, 
and who falls into that position again at the accustomed 
word of command; and one can conceive a man who, put 
suddenly into all but supreme power, uses it with complete 
wisdom and tirmness. Dut one cannot conceive such a being as 
M. Victor Hugo has made of these two men in the scene of the 
Council Chamber. It is shocking to the sense both of dramatic 

priety and of possibility to see the Minister, whose power is 
Rit and obeyed by all the other Ministers, bending to pick up Don 
Salluste’s handkerchief, and finding nothing better than undignified 
entreaties and fruitless threats to op to his enemy's will. 
Against all faults that may be found in the construction of the 
piece there are of course to be set the grandeur of imagina- 
tion and poetical writing which belong to M. Victor Hugo, and 
which will be remembered when the sneers of fifth-rate poetasters 
have long been consigned to their proper place. 

The interpretation of the play on Monday night was in one 
respect disappointing. After M. Mounet Sully’s magnificent 

rformance of Oreste, one was perhaps too ready to forget that 

itherto this actor has always been at his best in classical t 
where his tendency to a certain wildness of style cannot but be held 
in check, and to hope that he might give an equally fine repre- 
sentation of a part which is in itself extravagant. In speaking of 
the faults of M. Mounet Sully’s Ruy Blas it will be only fair to 
Temember that faults of the same kind, found in his earlier 
representations of Hernani, have now been corrected, and that 
it is but a short time comparatively since he undertook the part of 


Ruy Blas. It may also be noted that his performance of Orosmane 
in Zatre has improved enormously in the last few years, and that 
the same faults which were discovered in his Orosmane were 
observed in Talma’s when that great actor first appeared in the 
part. One may hope, therefore, that M. Mounet Sully’s Ruy Blas 
may improve as time goes on, though it must be regretted that he 
has shown a somewhat disappointing rendering of the part in Eng- 
land. One fault runs almost all through M. Mounet Sully’s perform- 
ance, or, at least, ran through it on Monday night. By means of 
an ill-arranged wig and a badly-painted face he —— x to 
present Ruy Blas as a singularly unattractive personage. He had 
also a look of extreme humiliation, varied by an air of being 
greatly surprised at his own existence, which could hardly tend to 
make his view of the part acceptable. It is quite possible that M. 
Mounet Sully may have deliberately assumed an extravagantly 
humble demeanour, feeling that Ruy Blas was, after all, a strangely 
submissive creature. Such a view might be supported by a re- 
ference to the author's text ; but an actor who is cast for what is 
supposed to be a hero’s part should surely bring into relief the 
grander side of the character, and leave aside the meaner, even at 
the expense of contradicting to some extent his notion of the part 
as shown by the author’s words. The wearisome humility of 
which we have spoken was of course cast off in the scene where 
Ruy Blas addresses a scathing if long-drawn rebuke to the 
Ministers assembled in council. Here there was a good deal to 
admire in M, Mounet Sully’s acting, although it cannot be said that 
his diction was at its best. It was curious that the grandees 
whom Ruy Blas compared to vermin manifested but little interest 
in these and similar remarks. M. Mounet Sully’s best moments 
were found in the last act. A spectator who had never seen him 
before might possibly have wondered until then how M. Mounet 
Sully had obtained a great reputation. In the fifth act his power 
made itself felt. He was extravagant at moments; but it was 
impossible to doubt that he had the imagination and the force of a 
great actor. His killing of Salluste, and his look and gesture 
afterwards, were admirable. His own death, partly in consequence 
of an accident which befell his wig, was less happy. 

M. Coquelin’s Don César was a performance full of comic power, 
the one striking fault of which was that he failed to give any hint 
of Don César’s being, or ever having been, anything better than a 
cutpurse. For this, as we have said, the author is partly respon- 
sible ; but M. Coquelin would do well to accentuate the somewhat 
vague hints which M. Hugo has given of Don César's — M. 
Febvre was admirably pene and made up as Don Salluste. 
He played the part with force and dignity, and spoke more dis- 
tinctly than is his wont. He was especially good in the dictation 
of the letters which Salluste, mindful of the exigencies of the fifth 
act, causes Ruy Blas to write in the first. With Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s representation of the Queen it would be difficult to find 
fault. The actress should be congratulated on the presence of mind 
which she displayed on Monday night, when one of her finest speeches 
had to be delivered to the accompaniment of a volunteer band 
passing down a street adjoining the theatre. The situation was a 
trying one, but Mme. Bernhardt was fully equal to it. Her acting 
at the end of the last scene was so admirable that only two people 
in the stalls got up and went away in the middle of it. 

Mercadet was given on Tuesday night. It has been thought by 
competent critics that the transportation of this play from a thédtre 
de genre to the Frangais was not a particularly happy notion. It 
affords, however, an opportunity to M. Got for Retains his 
wonderful command of stage resource, and his love of thinki 
cut a character for himself. It is more than possible that M. Got’s 
is the true reading of Mercadet, but from the accounts given of 
the way in which it was played by Geoffroy, who “ created” it at 
the Gymnase, it would seem that his version was more attrac- 
tive by reason of what has been called the “nuance de rondeur 
bon enfant” which he gave to the part. In the first act M. Got 
was exceedingly happy in his exposition of what may be termed 
the science of humbugging as shown in Mercadet’s different 
methods of treating his creditors according to their different cha- 
racters. The general performance of the play was excellent, and 
M. Febvre was at his best in his performance of De la Brive. 

Some days ago the 7%mes announced that Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt had resigned her position at the Frangais, and on Thursday 
last it devoted to this vastly important subject a leading article 
which mer to be written for the express purpose of holding 
up to public ridicule the 7imes’ criticisms on the performances of 
the Comédie Francaise. It is at least difficult to imagine for 
what other reason the writer of the article expressed an abject 
gratitude to “the French themselves and their leading dramatic 
critics ” for “doing justice to the efforts” of the Times’ critic to 
write of the performances of the Frangais, “ not so much in the 
ordinary spirit of London playgoers who care more for the actors 
than for the piece, and for one part or another than for the play 
as a whole, but in accordance with the time-honoured traditions 
of the house of Moliére, when all other considerations are post- 
poned to those of art and ensemble.” This simple if ill expressed 
joy in a discovery the truth of which has actually been - 
nized by “the leading dramatic critics” of France is certanly 
touching, but it would as certainly have been more dignified on 
the part of the Z%mes to rejoice in secret over its critic’s astouading 
penetration. 
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LAW OF THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 


Dee is ys stage of the Mackonochie case has now been 
reached, the Court of Appeal having last Saturday, for the 
second time during the present sittings, reversed the judg- 
ment of the Queen’s Bench on an ecclesiastical matter. The 
prohibition is relaxed, the authority of Lord Penzance and the 
acumen of Mr. Justice Lush are vindicated, and Mr. Mackonochie 
is, as matters stand, suspended for a term of three years. The 
legal proceedings, pure and simple, have only run their usual 
course ; but they have been — by divers unofficial 
utterances on the part of some of the judges concerned, so that the 
matter seems to have been kept continually before the public, and 
there is no need to recapitulate its facts. To take the case up at 
its last regular phase, on August 8th of last year the Queen's 
Bench, by a majority of two to one, prohibited Lord Penzance from 
enforcing or proceeding further with the sentence of suspension for 
three years which he had pronounced against Mr. Mackonochie. 
Briefly stated, the grounds on which the prohibition issued were 
these. Viewed in one light, the infractions of ecclesiastical law 
for which Mr. Mackonochie was on the last occasion summoned 
before the Court were acts of disobedience to a monition appended 
to a short sentence of suspension previously undergone by him ; 
viewed in another light, they were undoubtedly fresh breaches of the 
ecclesiastical law as laid down by the highest tribunal which deals 
with that branch of our legal system. Lord Penzance professed 
to deal with the case in this double sense, so as one way or the 
other to be in the right. The Queen’s Bench held that a moni: 
tion could not be appended to a definitive ecclesiastical sentence, 
so as to form the basis of future summary proceedings in case of 
non-compliance, and that, even if such a cumulation of sentences 
was legal, the only method, if any, by which disobedience to the 
prospective part could be punished was by imprisonment as for 
contumacy, and not by suspension, Thus they disapproved of 
Lord Penzance’s decision, so far as it was based on the idea of 
contempt of Court. In its second aspect—namely, as an in- 
dependent sentence for fresh ecclesiastical offences—the Queen’s 
Bench considered that, albeit the punishment was one which it 
was perfectly open to the Court of Arches to impose after due 
trial had, and all preliminaries and formalities fulfilled, yet, in- 
asmuch as those preliminaries and formalities had been prescribed 
by statute law, and universally adopted as the practice of the 
Court, the compliance with them was essential, and the pre- 
termission of them fatal to the jurisdiction of the Court in criminal 
matters. True the Queen’s Bench had no power to interfere with 
other courts where a mere question of practice was involved ; but 
irregularity was one thing, and a total disregard of fundamental 
principles, amounting to an assumption of summary and arbitrary 
jurisdiction, was another, with which the Queen’s Bench was as 
competent to deal as with any other case of usurped authority. 

From these conclusions the Court of Appeal, by the same 
narow majority of one, has now dissented. As the judgments 
delivered seriatim by the Lords Justices were fully reported else- 
where early in the week, there would be no object in reproducing 
them here, and we propose rather to point out the salient points of 
difference, balancing so far as we may the considerations 
which led their Lordships respectively to the conclusions at which 
they arrived. 

Tet us take*then the first question involved—Whether the 
Court of Arches was acting in accordance with recognized law in 
appending to a definitive sentence for ecclesiastical offences a 
monition not so to offend again? Lord Justice Thesiger treats this 
as admitted, an opinion concurred in by most of the Court. Lord 
Coleridge besides stating that the cases were too numerous to 
admit of any doubt in the matter pointed out that, from the con- 
stitution of Ecclesiastica! Courts as courts of discipline, the most 
natural form that their judgments could take was that of censure 
fcr past offences, coupled with a warning, or injunction, not to 
transgress for the future. 

Next comes the important question—Whether such monitions 
are enforceable, and, if so, how? Here we have a distinct differ- 
ence of opinion in the Court of Appeal. It might, at first sight, 
appear an absurdity to suggest that all the machinery of the 

lesiastical Court should be set in motion, and finally result in 
an absolutely ineffectual warning which both the delinquent and 
the Court well knew carried with it no ulterior consequences 
in case it were disregarded. But it must be borne in 
mind that it was contended in the Court below, with 
much show of reason and some weight of authority, that a 
monition in the sense of an ecclesiastical censure constituted a sort 
of mild punishment, applicable to cases where extenuating circum- 
stances reduced the guilt of the accused to a minimum, and 
analogous to the discharge witha caution of the police courts. 
Enforceable monitions there undoubtedly were, but they were, 
according to the Lord Chief Justice, only such as partook of the 
nature of interlocutory orders in other courts, designed merely to 
compel conformity to the accepted procedure of the Court, so as 
to enable the suit to be proceeded with, and having nothing to do 
with its ultimate issue. With this view the Court of Appeal 
was by no means prepared to coincide. Lord Justice Brett, indeed, 
expressed his opinion that a monition, when forming part of an 
ecclesiastical sentence, was final, and that no ulterior step of any 
kind could be taken in respect of it ; but the other members of the 
Court, who referred to this point in their judgments, came toa 
different conclusion—Lord Justice Thesiger, on the ground that, 


even admitting that the proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie 
were purely criminal, which he was not pre to do, there was 
nothing inconsistent in regarding a monition as asort of injunction 
to do or abstain from certain acts, disobedience to which entailed 
the consequences of contempt of court. As an alternative view, 
Lord Justice Thesiger threw out the ingenious idea that the effect 
of the monition and subsequent punishment was precisely the 
same as though the defendant had been ordered to come up for 

udgment when required, a form .of proceeding perfectly well 

nown to the criminal law, in which the infliction of a penalty 
is made — dependent on the subsequent conduct of the 
defendant. ith regard to the first point, we venture to 
suggest that, although it may be perfectly true that the 
object of an ecclesiastical suit is primarily the reformation rather 
than the punishment of the offender, still the same might 
fairly be predicated of any other criminal proceeding. o 
punishment is supposed by our law to be vindictive; the ends it 
proposes are the reformation of the culprit and the protection of 
society ; and the correction of a criminous clerk is at least as ne- 
cessary to the latter end as the imprisonment of a pi ket. The 
attempt to draw a definite line between criminal and civil cases by 
reference to the kind of right which is infringed, whether public 
or private, is apt to lead to confusion, inasmuch as the breach of a 
public right may in many cases afford ground of action to a person 
who is specially damaged ; but, when it is considered that the Act 
under which Mr. Mackonochie was prosecuted can be invoked by 
any person, however devoid he may be of any interest in the sub- 
ject-matter of the proceedings, it is difficult to see how the pur- 
view of such a statute can be otherwise than distinctly criminal. 
Then Lord Justice Thesiger’s suggestion, that an injunction might 
be appended to a criminal sentence, appears entirely unsupported 
by authority and foreign to the nature of the criminal law. Take 
the case of a public nuisance. That it would be most desirable to 
superadd an injunction to whatever sentence might be passed for 
an offence of this nature is shown by the fact that this is the class 
of remedy invariably souglit for and granted where the proceedings 
take the form of a civil action ; yet we confidently assert that no in- 
stance can be found where such an injunction has been imposed in 
criminal proceedings, and that no text-book on criminal law has 
sanctioned such a course. 

If, then, this power of annexing what is to all intents and purposes 
an injunction to a criminal sentence does exist in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, it is something suz generis, and it is useless to seek 
for anything analogous in ordinary criminal proceedings. Lord 
Justice Thesiger, in order to prove that in the Feclesiastical Courts, 
at any rate, such a proceeding was not unknown, adduced the 
form of the monition itself, which, following established prece- 
dents, warned Mr. Mackonochie not to repeat his offence “ under 

in of the law and contempt thereof,” and also certain cases tend- 
ing to support his view. But Ecclesiastical Courts have before 
now uttered innocuous thunders, and the cases cited were, if we 
remember rightly, somewhat roughly handled by the Lord Chief 
Justice both in his judgment and subsequent pamphlet. Lord 
Justice Thesiger’s other point is, as we have before observed, in- 
oe, but we think it fallacious. There is an essential difference 

tween punishment for a past offence regularly tried and proved, 
but conditionally condoned, and punishment for contempt of a 
monition or direction which forms part of the sentence. Call it 
contempt or a fresh breach of the ecclesiastial law, the latter is a 
new offence and nothing else. 

Lord Justice James pronounced the monition to be an effective 
judicial sentence, in no wise differing from some actual and other 
imaginary ones which he instanced ; while Lord Coleridge, recog- 
nizing that such process formed an exclusive attribute of Courts 
Christian by reason of their peculiar province above referred to, 
dwelt on the inference to be deduced both from the reason of the 
thing and from authority that such directions were not verbal 
only, but capable of being enforced. Of course, if Lord Coleridge's 
interpretation of the term “ monition” be correct, the conse- 
quences he contends for might be taken as a matter of course; but 
without going over old ground, there is much to be said for the 
view taken by the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Brett, 
that a monition where pronounced as the result of a criminal suit 
is merely another term for an “ admonition” or mild censure. 

Supposing, however, that a monition partakes of the nature of 
an injunction, and that a breach of it is punishable as contempt, 
can that punishment legally take the form of suspension? It must 
be premised that, as in the case of the quasi-injunction superadded 
to a criminal sentence, so in the case of the infliction of suspension 
for contempt, peculiar powers must be shown to appertain to 
Ecclesiastical Courts to justify such a course, it being wholly 
foreign to the practice of other courts that a man should be 
mulcted of what is in the nature of a freehold for contempt of 
court. That such special powers do, however, exist was freely 
asserted by some members of the Court of Appeal. Lord Justice 
Thesiger took this view, stating that prior to the Act of 53 
Geo. ILI. suspension and excommunication were recognized pun- 
ishments for contumacy. That Act abolished excommunication 
as a method of enforcing interlocutory orders, preserving it, how- 
ever, with a limitation to six months, as a definite ecclesiastical 
sentence. As the statute says nothing about suspension, Lord 
Justice Thesiger deduces that it is left in statu quo. Lord Justice 
Cotton was of opinion that no sufficient authority had been 
shown for holding that monitions of the Court could be 
enforced by suspension, while Lord Coleridge held that 
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the authorities were conclusive in favour of the position. 
The marked difference of opinion upon this point, even among 
those members of the Court who agreed in their ultimate views, 
is partly to be accounted for by the various degrees of authority 
which individual judges are disposed to accord to two well-known 
decisions of the Judicial Committee; but, altogether apart from 
these, there was a decided conflict of opinion as to the earlier cases 
which we cannot here attempt to reconcile. 

We must, however, refer for one moment to Lord Justice 
Thesiger’s argument on the Statute of George III. Is it not 
more reasonable to su that suspension is not mentioned 
there because suspension was not then recognized as a punish- 
ment for contumacy apart from excommunication? If it 
was 80 ized, does not the abolition of excommunica- 
tion as a punishment for contumacy with it that of 

nsion? Moreover, the contumacy punishable by excommuni- 


cation dealt with by the statute is plainly that which consists in | 
disobedience to interlocutory orders in the course of a suit; and — 


the apportionment of entirely different punishments as definite 
ecclesiastical sentences would seem to militate strongly against 
Lord Justice Thesiger’s conclusion that whatever punishment 
could be allotted for breach of an interlocutory monition could @ 
fortiori be awarded for the more serious offence of disregard of a 
final monition or direction. 

The last question is whether, supposing Lord Penzance had no 
power to punish disobedience to the monition by suspension, he 
was protected from the interference of the Queen’s Bench on the 
ground that such disobedience constituted a fresh breach of eccle- 
siastical law punishable by suspension, that the offence, the juris- 
diction, and the sentence were all as they should be, and the only 
thing irregular was the edure with which no other court save 
the Judicial Committee had any concern. Those judges who held 
that the power to suspend for contempt was sufficient to cover all 
Lord Penzance’s proceedin 
question at all, had not Lord Penzance himself, both in his 
original order and also in the judgment he delivered in Combe v. 
Edwards last November, expressly stated that the sentence of sus- 
pension was imposed, not o y for contempt of the monition, but 
also for the fresh breaches of ecclesiastical law involved therein. 
If the former ground be admitted as sufficient, clearly the allega- 
tion of a second and insufficient ground ought not to affect the 
validity of the sentence. Lord Coleridge and Lord Justice James, 
therefore, seem to have gone somewhat out of their way to justify 
Lord Penzance by endeavouring to show that he had not done 
what he most distinctly stated he had—namely, suspended Mr. 
Mackonochie as for the fresh offence no less than the contempt. 
Possibly the object of the deviation was to meet the objections 
raised by Lords Justices Brett and Cotton, who, denying the right 
to suspend for breach of the final monition, had dealt more fully 
with the question of the fresh offences, These objections were 
mainly based on the 23rd section of the Church Discipline Act, 
which provides that no ecclesiastical proceedings shall be instituted 
save in accordance with that Act—a condition clearly not fulfilled 
by such summary proceedings as Lord Penzance’s. But Lord 

ustice James incidentally referred to the discretion of the Bishop, 
lately vindicated in the Bishop of Oxford’s case, and a strong 
= is afforded against the idea of summary jurisdiction for 
ences of this nature by the fact that the existence of such juris- 
diction would render absolutely nugatory that discretion, inasmuch 
as proceedings might be commenced and terminated without the 
offender's Bishop ever hearing a word about it. So far as the 
= of fresh offences , in our opinion the contention 

t they could be summarily punished falls to the ground, 
on objections which, as they cut at the rovt of the jurisdiction, 
afford good reason for a prohibition. The view that, even if sus- 


msion be not the proper or even a legitimate punishment for | lish newspaper is in these days a kind of education in itself, 


h of a monition, still, the Court having got due possession of 
the suit, and in that suit pronounced a sentence it was competent 
to award, the method by which it arrives at that conclusion must 
be mere matter of procedure, is far more tenable; but as against 
this the contention of course is that the Court was functus officio 
when it had pronounced its monition, and that the revival of the pro- 
ceedings for the purpose of punishment of an alleged contempt was 
an unauthorized assumption of jurisdiction. Of the other questions 


would not have had to meet this . 


incidentally imported into the case, such as the exact weight to | 


be accorded to decisions of the Judicial Committee by courts other 
than those for which it serves as the Court of Appeal, and the 
possibility or impossibility of prohibiting the Judicial Committee 
itself, we have no space now to treat. 


INDECENT REPORTING. 


NCE upon a time it was thought that there were things 
not iit for publication, that there were certain details of 
snag and obscenity which ought not in the interests of 
mey to be published. There was a class of civil and criminal 
trials which in old-fashioned and respectable journals were in- 
variably dismissed with the phrase, “ The case occupied some time ; 
the details were unfit for publication.” With penny papers and 
the Divorce Court a lamentable change set in. Journals otherwise 


free from reproach began to give verbatim reports from the 


courts of the most objectionable cases. Every kind of debauchery 
and vice, every 8 in the course of licentiousness and crime ; the 
unedifying jokes of counsel, and sometimes also of the judge; the 
demeanour of the witnesses, shame-stricken or brazen-faced; the 
gossip and lying of the servants’ hall; the treacherous spying and 
prying of the valet and the lady’s-maid, and the point-blank evidence 
of paid detectives—all these were given in full. Nothing was too 
revolting, too painful to be spoken plainly, too indecent to be printed. 
A spade was called a spade with a vengeance, and soiled linen was 
washed in the market-place, the proceedings being closely watched 
by a deeply interested multitude, and, it was said, “ the people like 
to have it so.” The Yelverton case, the Mordaunt case, the 
Boulton and Park case, and quite recently the Bagot case, to say 
nothing of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, have all been treated 
in this fashion, and the harm done thereby bears its full fruit. 

The sewer and dustcart are the horrid necessity of congregated 
humanity ; but for the parade of these moral dustcarts, for the 
wilful opening out of the stream of this moral sewage, there is, 
and can be, no excuse. What the Police News is to the lowest 
classes some of the penny dailies have become to the middle 
classes, until there have been days, not a few, when every 
moderately careful father or mother placed the morning papers under 
lock and key. Meanwhile the higher-priced and weekly journals 
continued so far to exclude noxious matter that they might in 
—, with fair confidence, be placed on the drawing-room table. 

resently a new class of weekly papers, which style themselves, 
we believe, journals of society, appearéd upon the scene. Their 
contents consisted mainly of club gossip and rumours, of innuendoes 
more or less spiteful and mendacious, and of articles coarse and 
cynical in tone and preposterously untrue to life, Often the intel- 
ligence given was of a kind that could hardly have been got at 
except through servants. Some of these chiefly represented the cad, 
others the flunkey. In some instances behind the scenes stood the 
literary bravo. They simmered in their own gravy, to use Prince 
Bismarck’s classic phrase, which was heated in the atmosphere of 
the law courts; and the constant appearance of the publishers as 
defendants in libel cases often operated, as it was perhaps meant 
to do, as an excellent and not too costly mode of adver- 
tising. As vice in high places begets vice elsewhere, so these 
“ journals of society ” have their low-priced counterparts, which 
have been produced in imitation. Nay, worse still, broadsheets 
and unregistered papers, so utterly abominable in contents that no 
respectable newsvendor can be found to keep them, are hawked 
about on the pavement, and thrust into people’s hands. The 
subject being fomaght to the notice of Parliament, the Home 
Secretary said that, though fully aware of the evil, the Government 
had resolved, and, as we think, wisely resolved, not to prosecute. 
Notoriety being the object desired, it was felt that more harm than 
good would follow, whatever the result might be. The committal 
of several men for a few days’ hard labour for obstructing the 
streets and hawking unregistered papers has had some salutary 
effect in diminishing the intolerable nuisance. At the same time 
it still continues to be the case that at corners where omnibuges 
congregate — are persistently thrust upon passengers, both women 
and men, the mere headings of which in large type are an offence 
and a scandal to see. The directors of the London Omnibus 
Company are a respectable set of men, and they would do good 
service to all classes if they would instruct their conductors to 
prevent the men and boys who hawk these particular papers from 
approaching their vehicles or standing on the steps. 

All this, however, is by the way. We know—at least we 
thought we knew—where all that is abomination is to be 
found without alloy. If we wanted a pennyworth or six- 
pennyworth of indecency, we knew what to ask for, with a 
certainty of receiving it; but we did not expect to meet with 
it elsewhere. The daily perusal of a well-edited, first-class Eng- 


and an education of a very important kind. It contains the 
latest intelligence—political, scientific, commercial, and industrial 
—from every part of the world, together with able and inde- 
pendent comments thereon by men more or less qualified to judge, 
together with the very cream of criticism on the art treasures and 
literature of the day. We get reports of the proceedings of 
learned societies, accounts of meteorological phenomena, geo- 
graphical and geological discoveries, and the results of antiquarian 
research ; and all this fosters in the youthful mind an intelligent 
desire for travel und enterprise, and is instruction of the highest 
class. We like our boys to be interested in the latest details of the 


_ wars from which England is seldom free; and, as one thing leads 


to another, so the study of the progress of any given war is sure 
to induce the study of the history and geography of the country. 


| Every father wishes his sons to understand politics; we even 


desire that our girls should take an intelligent interest in them. 
For all these purposes the reading of a good daily paper, free 
from objectionable matter, is at once an agreeable and efficient 
means. Now, if there was one paper which we thought 
could have been trusted in this last respect, it is the Morning 
Post, one of the high-priced daily papers. It is supposed to be 
the favourite reading of the upper classes, and the indispensable 
channel for communication respecting appointments and engage- 
ments in fashionable life. It is certain that, when a girl is 
—— at Court, or when she goes to her first ball, the natural 
esire to see her own name in print leads her to carry off the 
Morning Post to her own room next morning. If not eminently 
intellectual or eloquent, it has always been recognized as decoroug 
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and entirely suitable for the drawing-room or the school-room. 
What, we ask then, has possessed the Post suddenly to emulate 
the worst of the penny papers in their one special and undesirable 
feature? There nm quite lately for some three days a suit 
nominally for breach of promise of marri in course of trial 
at Westminster. Anything more vile and vulgar can hardly 
be imagined. It was no case of youthful indiscretion, of love, or 
passion, or romance, or even seduction. It was simply a history 
of the immoral conduct of a Greek broken down in health and the 
middle-aged forewomen of a milliner’s shop. Conceive the feelings 
of fathers and mothers on finding all this stuff served up 
in full, day after day, for the benefit of their sons and daughters— 
in the Morning Post of all unlikely papers. For no detail was 
spared, no suggestion omitted. The commencement of the ac- 
quaintance, the manner of following it up, the initial endeavour 
to secure secresy, the vulgar tricks, the simulated endearments, the 
worldly-wise precautions on the part of the defendant, and the witty 
remarks of the counsel, are minutely chronicled. Have not the 
subscribers to the Post good reason to object to these unneces- 
sary and disgusting descriptions of the methods and appliances of 
vice in low life? Can it be an en or good for any human 
being to be familiarized with the ees anee of such defiling and 
mercenary bargains? Is it a kind of thing which any young woman 
should be exposed to the chance of reading? We are quite aware 
that English girls inured to out-door exercise and bred up in a 
healthy moral atmosphere would not of their own accord choose 
such literature; but familiarity with vice, even in print, is a thing 
to be avoided. Any girl might in this instance be led on to read 
out of curiosity what she would ever afterwards wish that she 
had never seen. If these matters were printed only in papers 
dedicated to indecency it would not signify so much. That they area 
special feature of some of the penny dailies, chiefly read by the middle 
class, is indeed to be lamented, inasmuch as it proves that it pays 
to publish indecencies. But that high-priced and long-established 
journals, from which we have a right to expect better things, 
should be so untrue to their unwritten engagements and their 
moral duties as to disgrace their pages by printing that which, if 
read, must as surely corrupt youth as if it came straight from 
Holywell Street, seems to us an unseemly and much to be re- 
gretted occurrence. Need family life be really so troubled and 
defiled? Must dirt be on our breakfast-table? Must it be in- 
troduced to our domestic circle, and so pollute the atmosphere that 
there is neither escape nor defence ? 


THE SIEGE OF WHITECHAPEL. 


shaw > Salvation Army, having stormed Northampton and terri- 

fied Coventry into capitulation, has drawn bs its forces 
once more against that obdurate and fenced city, Whitechapel. 
That the current histories of our time give no account of this 
famous siege is but one more proof of the truism that we miss 
the grandest features of the age we move in. When our century 
shall have become a portion of the past, it will be noted that for 
fourteen years the Salvation Army has been beleaguering that 
remote and — suburb, not without success, but as yet 
without complete victory. Several forts and outworks, however, 
have fallen; and it was in one of these that we had an opportunity 
on Monday last of seeing. the troops bivouacking, and of as- 
sisting, as the French say, at a remarkable anniversary meeting. 
General Booth and General Beelzebub—these, it seems, are the 
grand opposing powers and leaders of the rival armies. Fourteen 
years ago General Beelzebub was undisputed lord of Whitechapel, 
and a teeming population groaned under his tyranny. General 
Booth, then a general only in embryo, passed along the Mile End 
waste on the 6th of July, 1865, and, as he said last Monday with 
genuine pathos, he “ fell in love with all those wandering and 
unhappy crowds.” The fortresses of Beelzebub, of course, are 
music-halls, penny-gafis, dancing-rooms, and the like ; of these, in 
London and elsewhere, the Salvation Army, under the guidance 
of Mr. Booth, has stormed no less than one hundred, and has 
turned these haunts of vulgar ribaldry into places of divine 
service. 

- Those must have been very dull or unsympathetic persons who 
2ould resist the pious jollity of the anniversary meeting. The 
secular mind was instantly ow by the production of two 
fiddles, by means of which, aided by the martial bugle, the wild 
melodies of the soldiery were restrained within the limits of 
a semblance of tune. A great deal of random singing, like 
the tuning-up of an orchestra, went on before the actual busi- 
ness of devotion began. General Booth quelled this wavering 
and olian melody by rising and gesticulating. To the phy- 
siologist the gallant General presents an interesting study; it 
does not require many moments’ observation to see clearly enough 
that he is the head and soul of the whole movement, that 
as long as he preserves his strength it will live, and that as 
soon as he leaves it it will die. With the electric force of 
his intensely vivid and nervous nature he keeps his disorderly 
troops in rank ; their zeal is tempered by his discretion, they take 
their cue from him, and if he wearies for a moment they dissolve 
into chaos. He cheered the doubting hearts of the visitors by the 
assurance that nobody but himself was allowed to make a long 
speech; and this was afterwards enforced, for the moment a 


speaker became tedious, a signal was given and he was drowned in 
singing. One elderly gentleman, whose remarks threatened to be 
singularly long and dull, was forcibly pulled down by the shoul- 
ders and the coat-tails. We were presented with a little volume 
of Hosanna Songs, expressly “composed, or rather constructed,” 
for the oceasion. The proceedings ies with the singing of the 
following stanza :— 
Hark, hark ! my soul, what warlike songs are swelling 
Through Britain’s streets and on from door to door ; 
How grand the truths those burning strains are telling 
Of that great war till sin shall be no more! 
Salvation army, army of God! 
Onward to conquer the world with fire and blood. 


There was some peculiar quality in these last words which a 
stranger could not catch, The phrase “ with fire and blood” was 
sung, or rather roared, again and again, until the perspiration ran 
down the faces of the soldiery as they clasped one another's hands 
and beamed, Public attention was particularly drawn to one captain 
on the lower platform, who vociferated with such zeal as almost 
to lose the semblance of humanity, and who finally gave his neigh- 
bour a hard rub round the head in token of spiritual good-fellow- 
ship. This quaint person afterwards recounted his experiences, and 
delighted the audience by assuring them that he used to be “a 
swearing, drunken shoemaker at Merthyr Tydvil,” but that now he 
was “a Hallelujah pastor at Whitechapel,” to which the entire 
hall sympathetically replied “ Hosanna !” 

Those foreign critics who blame the apathy and cold-bloodedness 
of English character can never have attended a Hallelujah meet- 
ing. If the sight of many hundred pairs of radiant eyes and 
waving arms would not uade them, they would certainly be 
convinced by a rousing P sang on the back from some thoroughly 
happy and deyout stranger. In fact, the flow of animal spirits, 
the manifest affection of all these rough people for one an- 
other, the absence of anything like hypocrisy or self-seeking in 
the whole affair, were not to be overlooked by any candid s 
tator. That the nature of the prayers and speeches was oddly 
boisterous, and that shouts of laughter pervaded what was intended 
to be a serious divine service, interfered not in the least with 
the sincerity of the worshippers. When a lady in the gallery, 
quite uninvited, volunteered the statement that she had “ found 
the Lord in a little pudding-shop,” the meeting roared with 
laughter at the funny conjunction of ideas, but added “ Praise 
His name!” with the truest fervour. One man, anxious to pour 
out his soul, burst into vocal prayer while a sister, in a quieter 
voice, was actually leading the devotions of the meeting; he was 
put down with instant severity, yet had the marked generosity to 
emphasize with special “ Hallelujahs” the points in the remainder 
of his rival’s prayer. One Scotch sister referred to the freedom of 
the Salvation Army meetings, and congratulated herself that the 
Church could no longer “ put the muzzle on her.” It was sur- 
prising with what ease, and sometimes even with what Scriptural 
felicity, these untrained orators spoke. The only speakers who 
seemed thoroughly out of place were one or two boys of twelve or 
thirteen, who protested that they were saved in a cock-sure style 
that savoured of impudence, and whose faces belied their protes- 
tations. We would not trust those young gentlemen out of the 
sight of the General, and should not be at all surprised to find them 
fighting in a very little while under Beelzebub’s banner. 

The question “ Will it last? ”-was mentioned by one sister as 
being Satan’s favourite query. We confess that for once we are at 
one with that acute, though unprincipled, commander. That the 
Salvation Army does for the time being a work that has a 
certain usefulness we cannot, for our own part, doubt. The 
troops seem too bright and happy to be hysterical; they find too 
great a charm in the new gospel of be ss and pure comrade- 
ship to hasten back to the mud from which they have been drawn ; 
and, as long as this enthusiasm is upon them, they cannot choose but 
be healthier and better men and women than they were before. 
Yet we do not care to regret that our auswer to Satan’s favourite 
question must be in the negative. Of course the thing will not 
last, and if it did, it would lose its benefit. The real good, such 
as it is, done to the nation by widespread movements of revival 
like this is less a religious than a moral one, though experience has 
proved that they are most of all effectual when morality and reli- 
gion are blended in them to an equal extent. Without religion, 
to use the pet phrase of the Salvation Army, there is no fire 
in a revival, without morality there is no blood. Most of our 
secular efforts to raise the masses have simply failed because of 
their inability to set the hearts of the Pop aflame ; while 
the notable revivals in America and in Ireland flashed out and 
were gone in a few months because all was neglected except the 
religious afflatus. The strength of Mr. Booth seems to be 
that he unites the two powers; he preaches doctrines that 
fill the face of a believer with light and radiance, and he is 
no less thorough in enforcing a complete reform of life. As 
long as he is in the midst of the association to direct its forces, he 
will probably be more or less successful, for he has the tem 
ment that must succeed; but as his teaching is based entirely on 
emotional and not at all on rational principles, when he retires the 
fire will go out and the blood will cool. He has discovered no 
new philosophy, revealed no new religion, he has merely ——— 
over a vast and ignorant class the attractive force of a very 
devoted and enthusiastic nature; yet for this he deserves the 
thanks of all who wish to see crime and misery decreased in our 
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The Salvation Army was feasting in camp on Monday; it would 
be very unfair to suppose that it carries on war in the same agree- 
able fashion. These young captains have to take their stands alone 
at the corners of streets, or in open places, and proclaim their mis- 
sion in the midst of a people that dislike it, and that are apt to 
accentuate their disapproval with dead cats and pieces of potsherd. 
The publicans—from among whom, we were told on Monday, 
Beelzebub selects his best officers—lead foraging parties of practical 
drunkards, who overpower the Hallelujah captain and carry off 
his hymn-books. Sometimes the tables are turned, and it is the 
Hallelujah captain who returns with a fine booty of reformed 
drunkards to the Salvation camp. But in any case there is a 

t risk of rough treatment to be undergone. General Booth 
is assailed, too, with dangers from within as well as from 
without. It seems that a very frank brother, possibly with 
ambitions of his own, has represented to him in love that he, the 
General, is “on a pinnacle, and will soon totter and fall.” This 
candid creature suggests that he should make way for a successor ; 
but Mr. Booth is not so silly. A gifted sister, referring in her 
discourse to this attack, suggested in a bold flight of fancy that 
the General had long been toiling up to the top of the hill, and 
was now about to roll down the other side and crush his enemies 
to powder. Such are the dangers of figurative language, Others 
have taunted Mr. Booth with having Salvation Army on the 
brain ; to these he very successfully retorted by saying “ Not on my 
brain, but on my heart.” To all such enemies as these Mr. Booth 
has one reply. ‘ Knock me down,” he says; “knock me down as 
often as you like! I shall always come up smiling!” The 
thunders of the audience conceded to him this conviction, and he 
significantly added, “I like a shouter better than a doubter.” 

For one reason or another a nuance of fatigue came over the 
close of this remarkable meeting. In vain a captain at the rear 
suggested that it should last all night; in vain a sergeant com- 
manded us to “all shout together.” The first project was coldly 
received, the latter was responded to but feebly. Three leaders 
of the Salvation Army were seen to yawn at once, and an appeal 
to Mr. Jackson, the “ Giant,” was simply a fiasco. This popular 
favourite was not in spirits, and rose only to state, in the most 
conventional way, that he was saved and that it was a Hallelujah 
meeting. We had expected more from an orator so famous. 
After this the editor of some religious journal rose and complained 
that his circulation had declined in consequence of his having com- 
mended the Salvation Army; and the result of this unblushing 
piece of réclame was that the innocent army with one voice pro- 
mised to buy the print in question. So the end of the meeting 
took a melancholy turn; the fact plainly being that the physical 
powers of these young people were thoroughly exhausted with all 
their singing, shouting, and shaking of hands. This is certainly 
a danger which Mr. Booth should not disdain to recognize, since it 
must be well known to so practised a student of humanity that it 
is exactly when the frame is exhausted with a great emotional 
excitement that General Beelzebub obtains his most signal vic- 
tories. If Mr. Booth does not regulate his soldiery very carefully, 
their grotesque and rollicking joviality may reach such a pitch 
that we may be forced to reverse his apophthegm, and declare rather 
strenuously that “a doubter is better a shouter.” 


THE PLETHORA OF MONEY. 


| Fs week the coin and bullion held by the Bank of England 
reached the sum of 35,143,525/., which is the largest amount 
ever collected at one time in the coffers of the Bank, In the same 
week the cash in the Bank of France was within a few thousand 
pounds of 90 millions sterling, while the coin and bullion held by 
the Bank of Germany fell only a little short of 28 millions. Thus the 
stock of the precious metals held by these three great institutions 
reached the almost incredible amount of 153 millions sterling. 
Nearly half the stock of the Bank of France is believed to be in 
silver; while, according to Mr. Goschen, the Bank of Germany 
has almost ten millions in that metal. In round numbers, there- 
fore, the three banks hold between them about 100 millions in 
gold. To minds not accustomed to consider such matters from the 
banker’s point of view, these colossal figures may convey the 
notion of abounding wealth. And in one sense the notion is 
perfectly correct. The figures prove beyond the possibility of 
dispute that these great institutions have resources at their 
immediate disposal more than sufficient to meet any demands 
that may be couceived likely to be made upon them. But the 


possession of such a vast amount of gold is the very reverse | 


of profitable. It isan embarrassment to the banks themselves, 


and asa sign of the state of trade it is the reverse of favour- | 


able. It bears testimony to general stagnation. To speak first 


of the banks, we find that the gold held by the Bank of Eng- | 


land exceeds by 6} millions the amount of its notes in the hands 
of the public. In other words, the Bank has 6} millions of 
solid money lying in its vaults for which it is unable to find em- 
ployment. it is, therefore, earning no interest upon this immense 
sum. So, again, with the Bank of France. It has 33 millions of 
ie in excess of its note circulation. In comparison with the 
older institutions, the Bank of Germany has but a moderate amount 
of bullion, and it is able to keep an amount of notes current 
than its stock of bullion. It has consequently escaped this loss. 


But to the other two banks the over-accumulation of the 
precious metals is a source of embarrassment. In yet another way 
they suffer from it. The superabundance of money has necessarily 
depressed its value, and practically shuts the two leading banks of 
Europe out of the discount market. The Bank of England has 
lowered its rate to two percent.; but itis nevertheless condemned 
to look on while its rivals monopolize all the really good business, 
On exceptional occasions—as, for example, on the last day of the 
half-year, when the joint-stock banks were making up their ac- 
counts, and were not only refusing to make advances, but were 
calling in all that were due—a certain amount of business falls to 
it. But practically it is out of the market. And, in a less degree, 
the same is true of the Bank of France. That institution has not 
quite settled into the position in France occupied in this country 
by the Bank of England, and it is apparently determined not to 
do so without a struggle. But for the last few ag it has been 
drifting more and more into that position. We have already 
referred to the fact that, although it has the exclusive right of 
issue, although but the other day its notes were legal tender and 
inconvertible, and although it has a branch in every depart- 
ment of France, its notes in the hands of the public fall 
short of the coin and bullion held by it to the extent of 3} millions 
sterling. This is a striking illustration of its decline from the 
position which it once held. Further illustration of the same 
fact is found in the small amount of its deposits and of its dis- 
counts and advances. In truth, though not to the same extent 
as the Bank of England, it also has lost its command over the 
market. 
But the real interest of the accumulation we have described 
consists in the evidence it affords of the persistent stagnation of 
trade. We have recently called attention to some signs of in- 
cipient improvement, more particularly to the revival of specu- 
lation, and to the increase in the exports during the month of 
May. We may still hope that improvement has begun, but it 
must be admitted that there has been a check. Speculation has 
for the time almost died away, and the continued bad weather de- 
presses every branch of trade. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that a revival, whenever it does come, can hardly be expected to 
be continuous. Afterso longa depression, it isreasonable toanticipate 
that there will be pauses from time to time, owing to uncertainty 
whether the advance ventured on has been quite safe. Still, however 
this may be, it is unquestionable that, if trade were brisk, we could 
not have the existing plethora of money. With the Bank rate at 
two per cent., if there were activity anywhere the unprecedented 
accumulation of gold would soon melt away. It would be sent abroad 
to where it could be employed more profitably. The fact that, 
instead of being so sent, gold continues to be imported, and to be 
locked up in the vaults of the Bank of England, affords the most 
conclusive proof that it cannot be employed more profitably else- 
where ; in other words, that the stagnation is universal. But it is 
to be observed that a plethora of this kind is usual after every such 
crisis as that of last autumn, It was in September 1876, follow- 
ing the partial crisis of 1875, that the accumulation of gold in the 
Bank of England most nearly approached the amount of last 
week. And after the panic of 1866 there was also a great 
accumulation. The reason is not difficult to find. Crises 
necessarily diminish production, because banks, for their own 
safety, refuse accommodation to manufacturers and merchants 
on the scale on which they had been accustomed to afford it. The 
latter have in consequence to contract their transactions; and, if 
their credit is not good, they may hawe no choice but virtually to 
cease business, or even to liquidate. The numerous failures which 
follow such a state of things make the banks still more cautious, 
and thus for a while tend still further to limit production. A 
still more potent cause of the accumulation of bullion under such 
circumstances is the fall of prices that accompanies a great de- 
ression. Mr. Giffen lately traced the fall since 1873, and it has 
n in further progress during the present year. But, when prices 
have fallen so low, there is not needed the same amount of cur- 
rency as was required when they were high. For both reasons 
money tends to flow into the banks; and, the Banks of England 
and France being the holders of the ultimate reserve in their 
— countries, gold accumulates in their vaults. 
fet this explanation does not account for what is the strangest 
phenomenon in the present situation—namely, the continued im- 
port of gold into this country. The considerations pointed out 
above would rather lead us to expect that gold would accumulate 
in the principal banks of each country, not thatit would flow into 
England. We have had now a long succession of years of bad 
trade, with the imports greatly in excess of the exports, and with 
loud complaints that foreign competition was driving us first from 
one market and then from another. If all this were true, it would 
seem to follow that we must be indebted to the rest of the world, 
and that, since other countries will not take our goods from us, we 
should be obliged to pay them in gold. But, as a matter of fact, 
so far is this from being the case that the Bank of England holds 
a larger amount of gold than it ever held before at any period 
of its history, and that the stock is increasing. This is a fact 
which proves how utterly groundless were the alarms about the 
excess of our imports over our exports. At the time when ex- 
pression was most loudly given to those alarms we pointed out 
their groundlessness in these columns, and in the tigures cited 
above we have the confirmation furnished by experience of the 
arguments which we then used. The alarmists took no account 
of the profits earned abroad upon freights, insurance, commis- 
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sion, and the like, and they entirely overlooked the vast amount 
of British capital invested in other countries. The interest 
and profits accruing from that capital have to be remitted 
home ; and now, when the value of the imports has somewhat 
declined, there is a balance to be sent home in gold. In addi- 
tion, there are special causes why gold should be sent to us from 
several countries. The United States, for example, have just 
completed a vast financial transaction—the conversion of a large 
ary of their debt. A considerable number of the bonds were 

eld in this country, and they have to be paid for. No doubt a 
large number of new bonds have been taken, but not so many 
as were sent in for conversion. Add to this that since the 
beginning of the year there has been a very active specula- 
tion in the United States in American bonds and shares of all 
kinds. The purchases in the London market on American ac- 
count have been enormous. The result is that the debt thus in- 
curred to England exceeds her debt incurred to the United States for 
corn, meat, tobacco, cotton, and other produce. In the case of 
France, again, there have been immense purchases in this country of 
wool and Egyptian bonds, which have to be settled for in gold. 
But these are mere details, which we cannot follow any further. 
The broad fact is that other countries are indebted to England on 
account partly of her trade, partly of the services rendered by her 
to them, as, for example, in the carriage of goods, partly of loans, 


and partly of investments. The debt has to be paid in one shape | 


or another. Sometimes the ager is made in commodities, and 
sometimes in gold, as may be most convenient. But, whatever 
the form, the transaction is fundamentally the same. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


C= the uncertainty of cricket could not give Oxford a 
chance of beating Cambridge this year. The Elevens were, 
in essentials, the same as those which met last summer, when 
Cambridge won so easily. If Cambridge had lost Mr. Edward 
Lyttelton and Mr. Lucas, Oxford missed Mr. A. J. Webbe. The 
batting of Mr. Edward Lyttelton, moreover, has not this year been 
so remarkable as it was last season, when he had probably no 
superior in that a a of the game. If Oxford was once 
more aided by the bowling of Mr. Jellicoe, who was the worthy 
colleague of Mr. Buckland and Mr. Tylecote two years ago, Cam- 
bridge had discovered an ally and rival of Mr. Alan Steel in Mr. 
Wood. Thus the strength of the two Elevens was much the same 
as last year. When Oxford, by rare luck, had secured a fairly dry 
wicket to play on, they had showed no lack of batting; but Cam- 
bridge had won all-her trial matches except the unfinished event 
in which Mr. F, Penn played the finest innings of the year. 
Looking impartially at the two University Elevens, it was plain 
that Oxford had no bowler like Mr. Steel, no wicket-keeper within 
three classes of Mr. Lyttelton, and no bats so steady and brilliant 
as these two gentlemen and Mr. Ivo Bligh. If Oxford was to win, 
it must be by the bowling of Mr. Evans, and he, as the match 
showed, was by no means himself, a condition not unusual after 
the schools, among those gui honores ambiunt, and get them too. 
Monday was one of the three or four not utterly abandoned days 
of the present summer. Lord’s, which had presented the aspect 
and odour of a quagmire for weeks, was comparatively dry. The 
wicket looked as true as it turned out to be; and, by the slight 
turn of luck which Cambridge enjoyed all through the match, it 
improved as the sun shone and the dry wind blew. Oxford won 
the toss, and sent in Mr. Heath and Mr. H. R. Webbe. These 
partners ¢ steady and brilliant cricket, meeting the deliveries 
of Messrs. Steel, Wood, Ford, and Morton with confidence and 
spirit. It was quite evident that Mr. Steel is no more than mortal 
on a good wicket, and throughout the innings he appeared to 
uzzle the batsmen Jess than did Mr. Wood. The fall of Mr. 
. R. Webbe’s wicket at thirty-six was rather a gift of fortune to 
Cambridge. He was admirably caught at deep square leg by Mr. 
Jones off a hit that would have gone over the boundary. Mr. 
Greene was patient in vain, and Mr. Thornton showed either ner- 
vousness of want of style—a criticism which, in modified force, 
might be made about Mr. Hare. Still, the innings was not to be 
despised, and over seventy runs had been made when the bell rang 
for luncheon. For obvious reasons luncheon is an institution that 
favours the bowlers. The batters have to begin work afresh; 
they lose the advantage of “having their eye in”; and, moreover, 
the wisdom of the ancients has observed that “ beer and wine pro- 
duce a careless state of mind.” The first ball received by Mr. 
Heath after lunch a an to “get up,” and he hit it into the 
handsof Mr. Bligh. He had made forty-five ina style of unsurpassed 
ease and elegance, and, we believe, without a chance. But for 
luncheon he oe os have made twice as many. Mr. Hirst seconded 
him ably with thirty-five ; butthere was some flukey hitting off Mr. 
Steel, in the innings of Mr. Haskett Smith. The Oxford fell a 
victim to the Cambridge wicket-keeper, and Mr. Steel disposed of 


the Oxford bowlers, Mr. M‘Lachlan and Mr. Jellicoe, with two | 
consecutive balls. The fielding of Cambridge had been good | 


throughout, quick, clean in picking up, and, except in one or two 
cases, certain in the matter of catches. It was said before the 
match that Oxford ought to score two hundred, and had Fortune 
been kinder to Messrs. Webbe and Heath, they probably would 
have done so. : 

Cambridge began with Messrs. Lyttelton and Whitfield, who 


’ were met by the bowling of Messrs. Evans and Jellicoe. We 


were able to speak very highly last year of Mr. Evans’s bowling. 
Though very swift, he never seemed to tire, bad fielding could not 


' discourage him, and when he was not bowling wickets, he was 


benevolently engaged in making catches. This year he began very 
steadily, but the batting was more steady still, and wore him 
down. He certainly pitched too short, and when Mr. M‘Lachlan 
(medium pace, right hand) went on, runs came very fast. The 
batters played the good balls with an appearance of absolute ease, 
and never spared the loose ones. Eighty runs were up, and no 
wicket down, when Mr. Hare was tried. His style is eccentric 
and his delivery very puzzling, while the pitch of his balls has 
none of that regularity which gives a batter confidence. Mr. 
| Whitfield played a ball of his into the wicket, and, having broken 
‘the long stand, Mr. Hare ceased bowling—perhaps a little pre- 
maturely. Meanwhile Mr. Thornton had done a great bowling 
feat. In the midst of thislong stand, when the batters were quite 
set, he sent in ten maiden oversat a great pace. Almostevery ball 
gave the batsmen trouble, and at last Mr. Lyttelton was well 
caught by Mr. Hirst, just where Mr. Webbe had been taken, at 
‘leg. Mr. Thornton then bowled Mr. Ivo Bligh, who is perha 
‘the best bat in the Cambridge Eleven. His rival, Mr. A. G. 
Steel, with Mr. D. Q. Steel, now got runs very rapidly, and, when 
| wickets were drawn, Cambridge were a few runs ahead of Oxford, 
and had five wickets to fall. 

On Tuesday cricket at Lord's was absolutely impossible. Heavy 
rain fell from midnight till four in the afternoon. The match was 
resumed early on Wednesday, on a wicket which was thoroughly 
saturated beneath and slightly baked by sunshine on the top, so 
as to become “chippy” and untrustworthy as the day went on. 
The state of the wicket did not prevent Mr, A. G. Steel from 
adding thirty to his score of Monday; but it did aid the opera- 
tions of Mr. M‘Lachlan. This bowler, a freshman of very con- 
siderable promise, bowled five overs for three runs and three 
wickets, all clean bowled. His appearance is almost the only 
bright spot on the horizon of cricket at Oxford ; for he is a con- 
fident and spirited bat, who was sent in too late —— by his 
side. The Oxford fielding was respectable, and that of Mr. 
Greene was brilliant. Standing at short-leg to stop a snick, he 
caught Mr. Studd off a leg hit, very low, that would have gone 
for four. He also disposed eee of Mr. Steel. 

Oxford was forty-nine runs to the bad when her second innings 
began. Now history repeated herself. Just as ae last 
year, Mr. A. G. Steel had a wicket entirely to his mind—a wicket 
on which his bowling played such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven as hopelessly puzzled the disconsolate batsmen. It is easy 
work bowling to men who have lost heart. Mr. Heath was 
caught in a curious way in the slips for nought; and, after 
making three capital cuts, Mr. Webbe hit a ball up into the hands 
of Mr. D. Q. Steel. Now Mr. Greene — and played back with 
a patience and steadiness that seemed almost timid. Nothing would 
tempt him to go forward to Mr. Steel’s bowling, and indeed it was 
impossible to do so successfully. Each ball “ bit” on the sticky 
turf, and came in with a varying twist and pace, or rose almost 
perpendicularly. Mr. Greene played back with a perpendicular bat, 
and hit the very rare loose balls from Mr. Ford, till he had made 
twenty. Meanwhile his companions were unfortunately timid or 
weakly rash, and wickets fell, or little catches were popped into 
fielders’ hands, every ten minutes. Mr. Greene just pushed the 
Oxford score past that of Cambridge, and then he too gave a little 
catch. Mr. M‘Lachlan helped Mr. Jellicoe to hit for three or four 
overs, and then the wicket of the latter fell, in the midst of a 
blinding scud of rain. Mr. Greene had played, perhaps, the right 
game, considering the state of the wicket, but it was not an 
amusing game. If the Oxford Eleven had all been like him, the 
match would have been drawn. Indeed, if every one adopted his 
principles, it would take a week at least of this weather to play 
out a match. He deserved the praise given to those “who have 
not despaired of the Republic.” Though Mr. Lyttelton neither 
caught nor stumped any one in this innings, the fact that he 
was behind the wicket made it utterly impossible to step 
out to Steel, while the frequency with which he waved his 
arms, as one astonished at the peril in which the batsmen stood, 
struck terror into the hearts of the friends of Oxford. The weather 
had a very remarkable innings when Mr. Jellicoe’s wicket fell; 
lightning, hail, rain, and wind were equally busy, and Lord’s was 
surrounded by a shining circle of umbrellas—a curious subject for 
the realistic artist. It was impossible for Mr. Evans to keep his 
feet on the wet ground, so he abstained from bowling, and Mr. 
Thornton, after one over, gave up the hopeless task. Mr. M‘Lachlan 
bowled Mr. Morton very neatly for a “duck,” and then Mr. 
Lyttelton got hold of two or three long hops and ended the 
match, 

Oxford had little luck throughout. Her change bowlers had to 
do the work, and her batsmen had an impossible task to perform 
on the most difficult of wickets. Yet it was plain that Cambridge, 
in the possession of three or four of her players, had an advantage 
which needed no aid from luck. It is true that seven of her bats- 
men only made twenty runs between them, but the others made 
_ the team too good for Oxford, emer too good for any Eleven in 
_ England, except the strongest that M.C.C. can bring together. 
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REVIEWS. 


TREITSCHKE’S GERMAN HISTORY.* 


and country whose more recent past he has undertaken to narrate. 


We doubt, for example, whether any but a true German could have 
with so much confidence—and, we must add, with so much effec- 


_ tiveness—co-ordinated the drill-sergeant and the professor as the 


E remember, in one of Professor yon Treitschke’s more | 


recent contributions to the Preussische Jahrbiicher—the usual 
vehicle of his trenchant assaults upon whatsoever was, is, or might 
be hostile to the Empire or adverse to its growth and endurance— 
a e of singular, but not unbecoming, frankness in so experi- 
enced and successful a political essayist. One may, he declared, 
tell the public anything, provided one tells it in a manner which 
the public likes. There is considerable force in the remark ; and 
Herr von Treitschke, whose style has a richness, a freshness, and 
an ineisiveness very unusual in German writers of any class, who 
illustrates his political propositions with the ready knowledge of 
a Macaulay, and sneers at his adversaries with the self-certainty of 
an Edmond About, would no doubt be listened to in defence even 
of the least defensible measures of the policy of which he is the 
prophet. His historical essays, more especially those in which 
with an unfultering pen he has traced the outline, the progress, or 
decay of modern States and nations, are among the most stimu- 
lating productions of their kind; and in these, as written to im- 
press at least as much as to instruct, it would be hard to object to 
the free expression of favourite sympathies and antipathies. But 
a certain differenee of tone may fairly be looked for in a history 
proper, which, though written in a popular form, and according to 
the plan of the series to which it belongs, eschewing references 
and notes, seems likely to be neither trifling in length nor transitory 
in influence. Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century, of which the first volume, reaching with an introduction 
as far as the battle of Belle Alliance (quite inappropriately, it 
appears, christened Waterloo by Wellington), is now before us, 
has many admirable literary qualities—among them that which 
swallows up all the rest, the virtue of never being dull. As a 
monument of German patriotism of the most uncompromising 
National-Liberal type, it has both its value and its justification ; 
and an historian who loves and hates with Herr von Treitschke’s 
natural warmth of passion cannot be expected to write exactly 
like a judge. But there is a great difference between this and a 
readiness to be mastered by prejudice ; and of such readiness we 
cannot acquit the trenchant and brilliant author of the volume 
before us. As it was said of Gibbon that his humanity never 
slumbers except when a women is ravished or a Christian 
rsecuted, so Treitschke’s sense of fairness goes to sleep when 
e-has to speak of Great Britain and her political acts, and his 
hatred of particularism deepens into contemptuous rage when the 
kingdom of Saxony comes into question. His sentiments towards 
the House of Austria, though expressed with unnecessary bitter- 
ness, admit of a more satisfactory explanation in one who holds 
his historical and political views; and his opinions concerning 
Poland and Poland's doom form an almost integral part of his 
German nationality. The general result is that we can hardly re- 
member to have read a really remarkable book with so antithetical 
a mixture of interest and impatience. And this mingled effect is 
heightened by the conviction that in Germany the work will be 
read and welcomed with a multitudinous clamour of assent to 
precisely those passages which seem to us to befit the manner of 
the journalist rather than of the historian, and which taken to- 
gether suggest grave dcubts as to the equability of the author's 
judicial temper. 

Nevertheless the merits of Herr von Treitschke’s book are at once 
so numerous and, among historical scholars of his theroughness, so 
rare, that we should regret not to give full expression to our sense of 
them. Comparisons, we know, should be if possible avoided: but 
when-we recall the character of most of the volumes which have 
preeeded Treitschke’s in the admirable series of which it forms a 
part, it is difficult not to relapse towards an ancient superstition, 
albeit that superstition has been recently deprecated by a very 
competent critic. Among the contributors to the Staatengeschichte 
der newesten Zeit, none surpasses either in general or in special 
qualifications the eminent historian who has undertaken the 
narrative of English history from the treaties of 1814 and 1815; 
and few will dissent from the general proposition recently urged 
by the author of the English Life of Stein, to the effect that 
t is no sufficient reason for warning English historians off 
German subjects, any more than for expecting German historians 
to refrain from the treatment of English themes. At the same 
time, few historians are gifted with the power of entering with 
complete sympathy into the history of any nation but their own; 
or, if they can do so, they are but rarely able to take their imme- 
diate public the whole of the way with them. Thus Professor 
Seeley, in his recent elaborate effort, seems again and again, whether 
consciously or not, endeavouring to make the details of his subject 

table to his readers by means of comparisons or analogies 
rawn from the political experiences of our own country; and 
Professor Pauli, while beyond dispute thoroughly at home with 
the entire course of our history down to the present day, appears 
to an English reader to be not altogether in contact with the cur- 
rents of feeling which have shaped or controlled its later phases, 


Now, in contrast even with Dr. Pauli and with Mr. Seeley, who | 


rofesses himself of Pauli’s school, the author of the History of 


ermany before us palpably has his life and being in the nation | 
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two main elements of the greatness of modern Germany. Speakin 
of the days in which, after the bitter humiliations of Jena an 
Tilsit, the process of self-recovery began in truncated Prussia, the 
author writes :— 

The old hard warlike Prussian ways and the wealth of ideas belonging to 
modern German culture at last met, never to part again. It is this recon- 
ciliation between the two creative forces of our later history which gives 
their historical grandeur to the hard years following upon the Peace of 
Tilsit. It was in this period of suffering and of self-recollection that all 
those political ideals first formed themselves of which the German nation 
has, up to the present day, been striving to work out the realization. 

Thus, while the influences of academical and literary sentiment 
and thought are by no meazs overstated in the passages treating of 
them in this History, they lose nothing in the hands of the author, 
for whom they have the value which they have long possessed for 
every German patriot, and which we believe them still to retain in 
the eyes of most, even in the present times of military ascendency 
and obtrusive wealth, Very few foreigners could have estimated 
with so sure a judgment the very different influences exercised by 
the two great literary heroes of modern Germany, Goethe and 
Schiller. On the other hand, this national instinct perhaps goes 
too far in appearing to ascribe a specially German character to 
a literary movement like Romanticism, of which it is certainly not 
allowable thus to limit the origin and early progress. In any 
case, these excursions into domains lying in some measure apart 
from that of political history are among the pleasantest and most 
felicitously written passages of Treitschke’s book. And he there- 
fore does a great injustice to himself and to his own general 
method of treating his theme in the following passage concerning 
the Prussian law of September 1814, which applied with relent- 
less rigour the old principle of Frederick William I.,that “the 
defence of the country is the duty of every one of its natives.” 
This famous ordinance is described as 

a fundamental law of the Prussian State, one of those epoch-making legis- 
lative acts which prove with victorious eloquence that all history is essen- 
tially political history ; that the task of historical writing is not to observe 
a Volta among his frogs’ thighs, or to demonstrate from the discoveries of 
the searchers after pots the development of lamps and drinking-utensils, 
but rather to inquire into the acts of nations viewed like persons possessed 
of volition—into the acts of States. The military law of 1814 determined 
the fundamental moral and political conceptions of Prussians for genera- 
tions to come, and more deeply affected all their habits of life than was 
ever the case with any scientific discovery or technical invention. - 


Nothing, by the way, could be happier than the courage with 
which this law is described as an act of the people’s volition. No 
doubt the description is fairly warranted by the ultimate fulness 
of the response to the demand upon the self-sacrificing powers of 
the Prussian nation; but Treitschke has himself shown how gradual 
was the process by which a Prussian popular army was called into 
life, and how serious were the difficulties with which at home as 
well as abroad the scheme had to contend. In general, he as little 
deserves the name of a mere pragmatical historian as Mr. J. R. 
Green himself. 

The politics of the author of this brilliant and vigorous book 
are well known. The mission of Prussia has never had a more 
eloquent exponent than he has proved himself with both pen and 
tongue; he is the sworn foe of dualism in the past and of parti- 
cularism in the present; in the Prussian headship over a Germany 
from which Austria is permanently excluded, he recognizes the 
fulfilment of the destinies and the consummation of the hopes of 
his country. ‘Thus he begins his narrative with a rapid survey of 
the period of Germany's deepest decay, which was at the same 
time the unconscious beginning of her regeneration. Two Powers, 
he says, enabled the German nation to rise from its collapse— 
liberty of faith and the Prussian State. Against their gradual 
growth the Roman theocracy of the old Empire and the dynastic 
policy of the Houses of Habsburg and Lorraine could not prevail. 
What there remained of vitality in the old Germany was seeking 
to grow out of the narrow vestment of the old Imperial Constitu- 
tion; and what was in one sense Germany’s curse was in another 
the most vigorous political force remaining to her—namely, the 

articularist tendencies and desires of the temporal princes. The 
egal system of the Empire had become a mendacious pretence ; 
and if the rotten edifice still stood, and in the opinion of the whole 
world seemed likely to stand a thousand years longer, the reason 
lay in a strange combination of multifarious intluences—“ the 
policy of foreign States and that of the House of Austria, the 
selfishness of the small Courts and the jealousy of every one 
against every one, the balance between politieal forces and the 
interests of a social system doomed to destruction, cosmopolitan- 
ism and the dreams of Germanic liberty, a respect for the law and 
the force of primitive habit, the vis tnertie and the loyalty of the 
German character.” How the preservation and regeneration of the 
German nation were accomplished by the Prussian State—a true 
monarchy, a Protestant Power, yet the first in Europe to grant 
full liberty of faith to its subjects, and by the very conditions of 
its existence the born adversary of the ancient order of things based 
upon the weakness of Germany—this is the story which the 
book before us has undertaken to tell. Not all its readers will 
agree with the author's conclusions, or approve of his senti- 
ments; but few will refuse to recognize the powerfulness of his 
advocacy of a cause for which history has to find stronger argu- 
ments that of success. 
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We need hardly say that we have the most perfect confidence 
in Herr von Treitschke’s conviction of the impregnability of his 
position ; and we cannot therefore but express our admiration 
of the discretion with which he has conducted his case. A less 
skilful writer might have sought to represent Germany as from 
the first eager to rush into Prussia’s arms, and restrained only by 
destiny, assisted by the dynastic jealousy of the House of Habsburg. 
Not so this candid critic, who, after speaking of the reign of 
Frederick William I., and pointing out (as Droysen, of course with 
greater fulness, had done before him) the alt-important services 
of that much underrated sovereign to the organization of his king- 
dom, acknowledges that, 

The ancient dislike entertained by the Germans for Brandenburg and its 
pushing ways was by the Beeotian roughness of Frederick William I. in- 
tensified into a passionate aversion. It ill befits the historian to efface 
with a soft brush the terribly glaring colours of our later history ; it is 
not true that this deep hhateel on the part of the nation was nothing but 
hidden love. In those days was formed in public opinion that view, strangely 
made up of truth and falsehood, as to the character of the Prussian State, 
which prevailed for nearly a century in the spheres of German semi-culture 
Ha!bbildung), and which to this day has the upper hand in the writings of 
oreign historians. This land of arms seemed to the Germans like a big 
set of barracks, &c. 7 
So, again, while full justice is done to the genius of Frederick the 
Great, and to the stimulus given by his great deeds to the national 
self-consciousness, no secret is made of the failure of his earlier hopes 
to reorganize Germany as a confederation of temporal princes under 
a Prussian primacy, or of the historical absurdity lying in the fact 
that the last phase of his German policy was to defend the dead 
institutions of the Empire against the Emperor himself. The author 


was more fortunate in the opportunity of preparing the reader | 


for the history of Prussia’s downfall by a most able sketch of the 
lax peace-policy, assured of its own sagacity, and outwardly leading 
toa vast extension of the Prussian power, of the reign of Frederick 

iam II. The successive periods of the reign of Frederick 
William III. called for minuter treatment; but we think that, on 
the whole, the historian has been successful in vindicating the 
patriotic consistency of the intentions, if not always the vigour of 
the judgment, of that high-minded and unfortunate King. 

While, however, Herr von Treitsehke’s judgment of the successive 
phases of Prussian policy is very far from being blindly sympa- 
thetic—while even, when speaking of the Second Partition of Poland 
(the “ suicide of a once powerful people”), he deplores the means 
by which Prussia accomplished her share in what he deems an act 
of just self-defence—he occasionally, it must be confessed, makes 
too great a demand upon our powers of assent. We must leave 
his account of the later campaigns of the Napoleonic war, 
especially of those of 1814 and 1815, to be more closely examined 
by students of military history; but, while we gladly decline to 
enter into such well-worn questions as that of the share of 
Prussia in the glory of Waterloo, we think there is an undeni- 
able want of generosity in the way in which the claim of Prussia 
to the main credit of the sacrifices and efforts of the War of Libe- 
ration is put by her champion. The unpatriotic spirit of the 
majority of the States belonging to the Confederation of the: Rhine 
deserved the bitter reprobation of the patriotic historian ; but the 
distinction between Governments and peoples is not very strongly 
insisted upon, and there is certain degree of cynical cruelty in 
the assertion that to historical science and to the late development 
of a desire for unity is to be attributed the growth in Southern 
Germany of an ex post facto enthusiasm for the great struggle 
= contemporary South Germans failed “in the same measure ” 
to feel. 

The full bitterness of the author’s sarcasm is reserved for that 
small German State which has a history so illustrious in its 
earlier, and in some respects so ill-fated in its later, times. Pro- 
fessor von Treitschke’s wrath against the sins of omission and of 
commission of the Albertine branch of the “incompetent House of 
Wettin” irritates by its pertinacity and offends by its excess. Thus 
it is noted with bitter scorn that Napoleon gained the personal 
gratitude of the “ bigoted” Frederick Augustus by ordering 
equality of rights between the Catholic and Protestant sub- 
jects of the Catholic King. For the subserviency of Napoleon's 
creatures and their subjects to the “Imperator” no words are 
severe enough; but when, on the occasion of the armaments against 
Russia in 1811, it has to be mentioned that only a very small 
minority of Prussian officers quitted the service, we are called upon 
to admire this splendid example of German loyalty of feeling 
(deutsche Treue) m men who, while execrating a war waged for 
Napoleon, yet held out faithfully by the standard of their King. 
On the other hand, nothing could be at once more interesting and 
forcible than the historical demonstration of the sagacity of the 
First Consul’s policy, which that of the Emperor unswervingly 
continued, of protecting and encouraging the new potentates of the 
South and West. Bonaparte “became the creator of our new 


Secondary States, in order through them to secure for ever the | 


division of Germany. The small fry of Princes, Counts, and Im- 

perial Knights he disliked, because ‘they mostly belonged to the 

Austrian party, and could render no important services in war. 

Among the Electors and Dukes, on the other hand, there 

was enough useful material for the formation of a troop of French 
is.” 

In conclusion, we confess ourselves at a loss to what histori- 
eal cause to assign the ill temper with which Herr von 
Treitschke pursues the deeds, and indeed the very name, of our 
own unfortunate country and its sons. The-series of sneers begins 


' pleasantly with the incidental observation that, in the good times 
_of the old Empire, the Germans had as evil a reputation for 
ce as belongs to “the Britons of our ownday.” Such little 
manifestations of spleen may be as harmless, though in- 
apposite, together with witticisms of less than doubtful refinement 
concerning those insular monsters and Anglais a rire, the English 
lenipotentiaries who arrived before the Duke of Wellington at the 
ngress of Vienna, and the absurd toilets of the “colossal” Lady 
Castlereagh. But nothing can justify in a serious historian the 
casual utterance of such assertions as that Hanover at the be- 
ginning of the century was the seminary of the best soldiers in 
the British army; or the insinuation that, in seeking to preserve 
Leipzig for the “ Albertine” House of Saxony, Lord Castlereagh 
had in view the interests of the “ English smuggling trade.” Into 
more elaborate charges brought against British policy, which 
Treitschke accuses of all ‘but disloyalty in the eihaliiy negotia- 
tions of 1813, and which he explains to have been con- 
firmed in its wish to strengthen the Netherlands by its fear of 
the “Jacobin spirit” of the Prussian army, we have no 
— to enter. Perhaps, however, the strangest charge against 
the dominant English party of the Napoleonic days (of whom 
we are far from desirous of constituting ourselves apologists) 
is the assertion that the real motive which prevented England 
from joining the Holy Alliance was not, as Castlereagh 
tended, a certainty that Parliament would reject any a 
of the kind—* for with Parliament the High Tories well knew how 
to settle matters.” It was “suspicion of Russia and care for the 
Sultan, who in point of fact was much disturbed by the conclusion 
of the Holy Alliance.” Are we wrong in our opinion that there 
always remains a certain difficulty for an historian in thoroughly 
understanding the ways of other countries than his own? 


LOW’S ORKNEY AND SHETLAND IN 1774.* 


A CAREFULLY edited and beautifully printed book pub- 
lished at Kirkwall is in itself a literary curiosity. In 
Ultima Thule Jbibiiomanie has found a home and worthy 
disciples. The history of Mr. Low's Tour through'the Islands of 
Orkney and Schetland,and of its excellent author, is almost as 
interesting as any matter in the narrative itself. George Low 
was born at Edzell, in Forfarshire, in the year 1747. His father 
was “kirk-officer’—that ‘is, a kind of beadle, without the 
| parochial splendour of the English dignitary. The kirk-officer, 
if we are not misled by fond memory, sometimes stands at the 
kirk door, like an elder, and watches over “the plate” itself, 
and the coppers of the pious. His duties are not unconnected 
with tolling the bell and other ecclesiastical functions. Thus 
George Low came of decent, though humble, parentage. His 
father died when he was quite a boy; but his widowed mother 
contrived to have him educated, first at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and later at the college of Saint Salvador, in the 
University of St. Andrew. George Low had a strong bent 
towards the natural sciences, Vétxere docti ante Mr. Smiles ; 
there have been Scotch peasant philosophers less happy ina popular 
biography than the Thurso baker and the Banff cobbler. 

Like most clever Scotch lads of that age, Low hoped to wag his 
pow ina ~~ His science was of that old and pious kind which 
sees in all knowledge further proofs of the power and beneficence 
of the Oreator. Before he was appointed to a living he was tutor 
in the family of Mr. Graham of Stromness. Teaching “a parcel 
of children,” as he calls his pupils, was not much to his taste. He 
had but little leisure for the work he loved, the exploration of 
ancient ruins, the collection of old wives’ songs and stories, the 
study of birds and fishes, the construction of rude microscopes, and 
the pursuit of the art of design. His drawings of microscopic 
objects are said to have been “most beautiful”; but his topo- 
graphic sketches, as printed in this volume, are rather rough and 
ready. ‘His “ water-microscope,” made by his own hands, is still 
in existence. “It consists of a simple upright frame of hard wood, 
with a support for the lens, a sliding frame to sustain the capsule 
containing the fluid to be examined, and a plain glass mirror placed 
on a hinge below, to reflect light through the water.” 

In 1772 Sir Joseph Banks visited the Orkneys, and Mr. Low 
made his acquaintance. He also became known to several persons 
interested in literature and science, especially to Mr. Pennant, the 
tourist. Pennant urged him to explore the Orkneys and Shetland 
and to record the results of his observations, furnishing money 
at the same time to meet the expenses of the “jaunt,” as Low 
calls it. The manuscript containing Low’s observations was sent 
to Pennant, was passed from hand to hand, borrowed from, stolen 
from, and printed in scraps, while the author, who had now the 
| living of Birsay, languished in the vain hope of seeing his book 
one day published. Misfortunes came thick upon him; he lost his 
young wife within a short time of his marriage ; he was neglected 
by his London friends. At last his microscopic and other labours 
destroyed his eyesight; he became totally blind, and found in 
music the only earthly solace of a laborious and ill-rewarded life. 
In 1795 he died, being then in his forty-ninth year, and the bleak 


* A Tour through the Islands of Orkney and Schetland, containing Hints 
relative to their Ancient, Modern, and Natural History collected in 1774. By 
George Low, Author of “ Fauna Orcadensis.”” With an Introduction by 
Joseph Anderson, Editor of the ‘“‘Orkneyinga Saga,” &c. Kirkwall: 
| William Peace & Son. 1879. 
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isles and firths, the sand-hills, and the ruinous “ burgs” of the 
Orkneys knew him no more. By a posthumous act of piety Mr. 
Joseph Anderson has edited the MS. of his “Tour,” and the 
great work of Low’s life is given to the world at last, more 
beautifully set forth in the matter of paper and print than he 
could have hoped to see it. 

The observations made in this tour are not, of course, so lively 
and so full of human interest as those of Johnson, or even of 
Martin. Mr. Low was not a humourist, nor a superstitious and 
amusing gossip, but a careful antiquary of that age. Since Scotch 
antiquaries had as yet but a ‘Vimited choice of comparative 
instances, Low has to speak of flint arrow-heads as elf-shots 
and mentions the common superstition which regarded these relics 
as the shafts of fairy armies. In ancient Etruria people seem to 
have been no better informed, and a very beautiful necklace of 
Etruscan gold-work contains points of these elfish arrows arranged 
as amulets, Low has also a keen interest in “ Pights’ houses,” as 
he calls the remains of buildings left by some prehistoric people. 
He neither takes the side of Monkbarns about the Pights, Pechts, 
or Picts, nor that of Sir Arthur Wardour, but shows an extra- 
ordinary freedom from the love of hasty theorizing. The 
burgs, or “ burroughs,” as he calls the rude round towers, he is 
content to sketch and to regard as fortresses, perhaps as 
watch-towers, He brings us no theory of sun worship, serpent 
worship, or of the Ten Lost Tribes and the prophet Jeremiah. Low 
was at least as much a natural historian as an antiquary, as much 
interested in sea-gulls, sea-eagles, fishes, and whales, as in ancient 
buildings, Scandinavian or prehistoric. 

The very earliest sentences contained in the “Tour,” though 
instructive and curious, are the reverse of grammatical :— 


GRJEMSAY. 

This small island is about a mile in length, and something more than a 
half in breadth, pretty well inhabited by a very stout raw boned race of 
men, which is much owing to their not mixing with others, and marrying 
mostly among themselves ; however this is not now so much the case since 
they were deprived of the flower of their men by an accident at sea, in a 
voyage to Suleskerry, whither they had gone in quest of seals. The 
ground is well cultivated after their manner, and produces well, but they 
have but little grass and are obliged to turn their sheep and young cattle 
over to Hoy in summer to pasture ; likewise from this, and Waes, they are 
— to bring all their peats for fuel as Graemsay is quite destitute of this 
article. 


Perhaps the rusticity of Low's style may have been one of the 
reasons which prevented Pennant from publishing the Tour. 

The manner of the work is rather dry, and the various state- 
ments are made in an unconnected way that is far from 
fascinating. We may collect a few examples of the peasant super- 
stitions which are now the study of folk-lorists, as some of these 
antiquaries call themselves :— 


The people of Hoy are not very numerous, as but a very small part of 
the island is cultivated. They are very much given to superstition, and an 
universal belief of witchcraft prevails among them, which by no arguments 
can be rooted out even from among people otherwise not a little sagacious. 
They put a great deal of trust in the cure of diseases by spells and enchant- 
ments, also they give great power to witches to inflict these by the same 
means ; and this is not confined to themselves, but extended to their goods 
and cattle, which they imagine witches have power to hurt, or at least to 
take away their milk, butter, or cheese, &c. by their magical incantations. 
They are afraid of hurt either in person or goods from an evil eye, and 
have particular ceremonies to avert the malignity of it, but pretend to make 
a mighty mystery of their rites. They also fear an evil tongue, and there 
are not a few instances of poor creatures falling ill thro’ mere imagination 
upon being cursed by an enemy. Nobody must praise a child or anything 
they set a value on, for if anything evil afterwards befals it, these poor 
ignorant creatures will be sure to attribute to the tongue that spoke of it, 
and very probably quarrel on that account. ‘This they call forspeaking, 
and pretend to cure persons so forspoken by washing them with a water 
compounded with great ceremony, the recipe of which our female sages the 
only administrators, make an impenetrable secret ; however these super- 
stitious notions are not confined to Hoy alone, but are spread up and down 
the whole country, and to be found more or less in every corner of it. 


In the parishes of Aithsting and Sandsting, the superstitions are 
rather less common. “ They believe that if two infants that have 
got no teeth meet in the same room, one ef them will die imme- 
diately after.” Perhaps this idea is the remains of a taboo im- 
posed by some old medicine-man, who hated the company of a 
crowd of squalling babies. The fishermen were as fantastic as 
fishermen are everywhere, and hated to be “ crossed” on their way to 
the water, “especially by the minister.” The clergy, from the 
late Pope downwards, have always been thought “ unlucky” by 
the European peasantry. In the appendix the editor prints a 
remarkable trial for witchcraft. A witch had prescribed a bath 
for a sick man, and the representatives of the Kirk were seandalized 
by this magical ceremony. It is true that the witch had also re- 
peated the Twenty-third Psalm “ indistinctly.” 

Tae remains of the Scandinavian dominion in the Orkneys were 
still very easily traced in the last century. The traditions of the 
islanders were all derived from Norway, and dealt with topics 
chosen from Norwegian history and romance. Mr. Low took 


best of our knowledge, any counterpart in the Scotch ballad 
collections. 

The most interesting edifice inspected by Low was the 
“Church of Kirkwal,” an ecclesiastical site of high antiquity. In 
his time “ one end of the church” was still used for divine service, 
the other served as a burying-ground. In a pillar of this part of 
the church a workman found “human bones tied up with 
ribbands,” which Low believed to be the “ reliques of St. us.” 


The stone boat in which St. Magnus went to sea was shown im 
Lady Kirk at Burwick. “It seems to have been taken from the 
next sea-beach, where many such are still to be found.” The in- 
dentations, natural or artificial, in shape like the impress of the 
human feet, peg. recommended this particular stone to the 
superstition of the islanders. In Tingwal Low observed some 
remains of an ancient Ting, or court of justice, which is worth 
notice :— 

Near the Minister’s house is the loch in which was the Ting or ancient 

Court of Justice, in a small Holm; but such is the penury of land capable 
of improvement even in this, said to be the finest spot in Schetland, that 
the Holm is now appropriated to this purpose, tho’ scarce 30 yards in 
diamr., and the stones of the Ting or Forum are torn up and displaced. 
They have been of the kind which authors call “Stones to sit on,” and 
tradition informs us here sat the Fowd or Judge and other officers of the 
Court ; the entry to which was by stepping stones, which indeed still 
remain, 
This description is very like that which Homer gives of the “ circle 
of polished stones,” the “ sacred circle,” on which the princes and 
elders sat to hear complaints and administer justice. It will be 
remembered that a stone circle, apparently designed for these 
purposes, was excavated recently in the Acropolis of Mycenz. 
Another Homeric memory is stirred by the mention of the village 
“ putting stone” :— 

In the Church-yard observed a large round stone, which 1 could just 

easily lift, formerly of great use to the inhabitants. This was the Putting 
Stone of the island, and here the whole community met on Sunday after- 
noon, the younger sort to try their strength at putting, the elders as spec- 
tators and reciters of ancient matches at putting, nay sometimes mixed in 
the diversion. They have a fixed stone, which is the standing goal, and I 
observed several marks, by driving stones into the earth, which they told 
me was the distance where such and such an old man, now gone, threw the 
Putting Stone, at the same time lamenting that now none in the isle could 
come up with them. 
Thus Odysseus, in Pheacia, sent the stone so far that “a blind 
man could have discerned his mark from among the rest by grop- 
ing for it,” and the Orkney people, like the contemporaries of 
Homer, believed in their own degeneracy. 

Except in one parish, Low found the peasants hospitable, kindly, 
and courteous. In the ey ay isle they kept up a rhyming 
Norse proverb, “ Myrk in e Liora, Luce in e Liunga, Tim in e 
Guest in e geunga”—that is, “It is dark in the chimney, but 
still light on the hearth, time for the guest to be gone.” 

It is unusual to leave a book that treats of the Northern Isles 
without mentioning the feats of the cragsmen. This is Low's 
account of their dangerous trade :— ; 

A boy, well fastened to a pretty thick rope, is turned over the brink of 
the rock quite out of sight of those who support him, who place themselves 
at some distance from the edge, and support themselves by placing their 
feet in small hollows formed by continual labour. The boy, as soon as he 
comes where the birds or eggs are, immediately secures his prey, and when 
loaded, by signs which those above understand, informs them how to 
direct the rope, when to lower and when to pullup. He is furnished in 
particular places with a staff, by which he defends himself from friction 
on the rugged rocks; but nothing can be more dreadful than to see from 
below one let over the top of these cliffs, the bare sight of which makes 
most people unaccustomed with these places to shudder, but the rockmen 
walk on the very edges with the greatest unconcern. 

The scientific information in Low’s “ Tour ” is antiquated and 
superseded. His designs of “celts” and “ burroughs” have 
nothing to tell the contemporaries of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Greenwell. There is a charm, however, in the simplicity, honesty, 
and love of knowledge which distinguished the author that makes 
itself felt on every page; and in George Low, as in White of 
Selborne, we feel that we have made a friend and known a good 
and learned man. 


LOFTIE’S MEMORIALS OF THE SAVOY.* 


— peculiar interest of that cluster of buildings called the 
Savoy, which once stood upon the Thames between London 
and Westminster, is familiar to any one who has even the most 
superficial acquaintance with our national history and antiquities. 
There is a quaint foreign ring about the name; the idea of it re- 
calls the confused picturesqueness of gables and turrets, oriels and 
archways, overhanging the broad river, while later associations 
touch what is a very sympathetic chord in the nature of the average 
Englishman, to whatever persuasion he may belong—the religious 
struggles of the seventeenth century—with its reminiscence of bishops 
and Puritans ranged, after a revolution and a counter-revolution, ina 
conference more intensely passionate because restrained in its forms 
by the sacred character of the actors on both sides. Yet the 
student who desired some precise information as to what the Savoy 
really was as a building or an institution would only lose himself 
in the mazes of that peculiarly diffuse class of literature, the to 

graphies and histories of London. Of all the old establishment 


down from recitation a long Norse ballad, which has not, to the | the one remnant which still is both existing and in the enjoyment 


of growing life is the chapel; and, as the Assistant-Chaplain, Mr. 
Lottie, is already an antiquary of no mean repute, he has, with 
much appropriateness, undertaken the task of providing me- 
morials of the Savoy which should be accurate, graphic, and 
attractive, alike to the general reader and to the archeologist, 
The first chapter naturally deals with the origin of the Savoy ab 
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ovo, and even further back, for the earliest heading of the contents 
affirms a fact which might have been taken for granted—namely, 
that there has been “a time when there was no such place.” Con- 
sidering, too, that Mr. Loftie explains further on that the outs 
landish name of the structure is derived from Peter, Count of 
Savoy, in the thirteenth century, he need hardly have referred to 
a charter of King Edgar in 951, defining the boundaries of West- 
minster, for the knowledge “by inference, that no such place as 
the Savoy existed.” He continues, to be sure, to state, “‘ Nay, more, 
that Fleet Street and the Strand, and all that now lies between 
them and the river had not yet emerged”; so that, if we gather 
rightly his somewhat obscurely expressed meaning, not only were 
there no houses within those future quarters of the town, but the 
und itself was not dry enough for any building over that which 
e believes to be = je ndon Fen” of that wey In > aa 
document speaks of the ground in question as if it were 
land, and in 1246 a po of at Geowem the Thames and 
“le Straunde” was made to Count Peter of Savoy, uncle of 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward III. There is no specific information 
as to the character of the house which he built on this property ; 
but as on his death in 1268 he left the Savoy to the Friars of 
Mountjoy, and they sold the whole in two years to Queen Eleanor 
for 300 marks, equal to about 3,000/, in present value, it could 
hardly have been sumptuous. 

The second chapter is headed “ The Earls of Lancaster.” Two 
days before the purchase Henry’s and Eleanor’s second son 

¢dmund, “ Crouchback,” Earl of Lancaster, was married in West- 
minster Abbey to Aveline de Fortibus, after whose early death he 
remarried Blanche of Castille, and in 1284 he received the grant 
from his mother of the Savoy property, described as “ domos, 
gardinum, placeas et redditus cum pertinentibus suis,” and so “a 
connexion was established between the Honour of Lancaster and 
the Manor of the Savoy which has subsisted until the present day.” 
The Earl of Lancaster obtained his brother Edward 1.’s license 
to crenelate in 1293, and built round his house a wall “de petra 
et calce,” from which we may date the palatial history of the 
Savoy. His son Thomas succeeded him in the possession, as well 
as in other honours which he held, until his execution in 1322. 
The Strand was first paved during this period, and Mr. Loftie 
guesses that this useful work may have been owing to his influence. 
After two years’ forfeiture his title and estates were restored in 
1326 to his brother and successor Henry, who died in 1345. This 
brings us to the third chapter, “The First Duke of Lancaster ”— 
namely, Henry, the fourth Earl and son of the last-named Henry, 
who attained the higher title in 1351, when the county of Lancas- 
ter was made a Palatinate. He seems to have been assiduous in 
adding to his possessions at the Savoy, while the question of the 
paving of the Strand again cropped up. It was during his tenure 
of the mansion that it was for a while the place of imprisonment 
of King John of France. Duke Henry died in 1361, leaving two 
daughters, the survivor of whom became the wife of Edward III.’s 
second son John “of Gaunt,” Earl of Richmond, who was in 
consequence made Duke of Lancaster by a second creation in 
1362. A chapter is naturally given to so distinguished an owner 
ot the Savoy. Mr. Loftie pleasantly reconstructs out of Chaucer 
and other authorities a sort of ideal Savoy, with features such as 
grand mansions of that epoch usually presented. A curious agree- 
ment is still extant between the Duke and his gardener, one 
Nichol, by which the latter is to have twopence a day and the 
overplus of fruit and vegetables after the ducal table was served, 
the gardener to find manure and work, and John of Gaunt “ railles 
et verges en tems de raillant ”—rails and rods. Mr. Loftie, indeed, 
translates “verges” by “borders,” but the word, a still livi 
French one and derived from virga, means the rods which form 
part of the railing. Has the Savoy psy no “yerger”? The 
still existing office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
established by John in 1377. 

The fifth chapter relates “The Destruction of the Savoy,” which 
took place in 1381, during the insurrection of the peasants, after it 
had had a very narrow escape in 1376 from the London mob in 
revenge for John of Gaunt’s tyrannical and unpopular conduct. 
“ From this time until Henry VII. determined to found an hospital 
on the site, we have no evidence that it was anything but a ruin. 
Even the old walls that remained were removed by Henry VIII.” 
There was, as we shall see, one part of the building to which this 
description was not applicable. No portion of Jo hn of Gaunt’s 
building seems to have survived, although Mr. Loftie imagines 
that the actual chapel may stand on the site of the older one. The 
Duke of Lancaster lived for sixteen years after his loss, but in his 
will he made no mention of the Savoy. “The Savoy in Ruins” 
forms the next title, and here we learn that Henry IV., a fort- 
night after he became King, and within the year after his father’s 
death, annexed the Honour of the Savoy and all the other 
possessions of the Duchy of Lancaster to the Crown, while de- 
claring them a separate inheritance distinct from those of the 
sovereign, and so they have remained ever since. Part of the 
devastated mansion was meanwhile kept up asa prison. So we 
reach the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Henry VIL., 
having to make his will, bethought him of his religious responsi- 
bilities, and in that document, after referring to the seven works 
of mercy, as to which he averred “that the same vij works 
stande most commonly in vj of them,” and asserted that he had 
“ begoune to create, buylde, and establisshe a commune Hospital 
on one place called the Savoie besid Charing Crosse, nigh to our 
Citie of London,” according to a “ plat” devised for the same, with 


a hundred beds “ to receive and lodge nightly one hundredth pouer 
folks,” and a “ certain number of Presta” re other ministers and 
servitours ” respectively to attend on them. Further there were 
to be “cc beds fully garnished for the said c pouer men,” 
as also books, chalices, vestments, altar-cloths, and altar-tables, 
and other “ implementes ” for the Chapel and the —- gener- 
ally. To pay for all this the Kirg put 10,000 marks into the 
hands of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, with careful pro- 
vision for the appointment of a “ Maister of the said works” to 
carry out the building. Finally, Henry directed his executors to 
a two similar hospitals in the “suburbes” of York and of 
oventry. 

The “ Hospital Twice Founded” continues the narrative of the 
accomplishment of Henry VIL.’s intentions. It was opened in 
1517, and in 1524 the statutes were confirmed; while in 1535 a 
Commission of Inquiry was issued, of which the questions, 
though not the answers, are preserved. Another Commission re- 
sulted in the changes of Edward VI.’s reign, and in 1553 Jackson, 
a conveniently appointed master, was com) on the day after 
his appointment to surrender the Hospital and its possessions to 
the new foundation of Bridewell, with a stingy reservation of 
one bell, one chalice, and a few other articles for the use of the 
Chapel. The second foundation, by Philip and Mary, followed 
in 1556, when Jackson was restored, but with only three chaplains, 
instead of four. 

We now reach “ The Hospital under Elizabeth,” whose accession 
“found the Savoy Hospital in a state of existence, and that was 
all,” with a crack-brained Master called Thurland, whose soul 
was concentrated on finding in Cumberland mines of the 
precious metals, the upshot being his deprivation in 1570, though 
in four years he was re-appointed, under promises of better beha- 
viour, by Cecil (then Lord Burghley), who had been the Ohan- 
cellor of the Duchy who deprived him. Mr. Loftie, by the way, 
is guilty of the common mistake of spelling his title “ Burleigh.” 
Thurland’s next successor but one was Neale, the afterwards dis- 
tinguished ae during whose tenure Elizabeth died, and 
opened the era of “ The Hospital under the Stewarts.” The Master, 
on Neale’s resignation, was the well-known Montaigne, duri 
whose time the Savoy seems to have become a sort of omnia 
Albany for the great folk of the age. We have still an account 
of the rents which sundry lords, knights, and the Oountess 
of Exeter, paid for their lodgings. When Dr. Montaigne became, 
in 1617, “ Bishop of Lichfield,” as Mr. Loftie says—but really. 
as the style ran till the Restoration, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield— the Mastership was sought by two competito 
who, as it fell out, successively held it. The one who obtai 
the first turn was an adventurous Scotchman, Walter a 
a toady, as it seems, of Buckingham, successively Master o 
the Savoy and Dean of Rochester, besides holding one or two 
other preferments. As such he attended the Synod of Dort, 
and was much later made Dean of Durham. Balcanquall re- 
signed the post in 1618, a few days after his induction on 
receiving the clerkship of the Closet, but reassumed the Master- 
ship in 1623, the dignitary for whom he had originally made 
way, and who was alike his successor and r, being “the 
famous Archbishop of Spalato,” Mark Anthony de Dominis, who 
likewise held the deanery of Windsor during his English sojourn. 
A short account is given of him in his three phases of Romanist 
Archbishop and theologian, Anglican dignitary and controversialist, 
and revert sufferer—shall we say for conscience or for cowardice 
sake? Bishop Cosin would lead us to accept the former suppo- 
sition, Mr. Loftie mentions his assisting at the consecrations of 
Bishop Felton and Montaigne, though he omits to point out how 
this incident would be curative for the future of any defects in the 
consecration of Parker, even were the Romanist figments in regard 
to that event as true as they are baseless. 

It was a curious episode in the history of the Savoy that while 
the Spanish marriage was still afoot a scheme was suggested for 
assigning the Savoy Chapel for the Infanta’s retinue, and so 
placing it in Romanist hands. This notion, of course, collapsed ; 

ut in 1626 Conway, the Secretary of State, called Balcanquall 
attention to a rumour that there was a place within the Savo 
“ where Masse is usually sayd and much resort of people to it. 
The story seems to end here; but the charge is on the face of it 
not improbable. Balcanquall, who became Dean of Durham in 
1639, died in 1645, and with him there was for a time a gap in the 
succession of Masters. During the Commonwealth there was a 
meeting of the Independents at the Savoy in 1658, where they 
drew up a uniform confession of their faith. 

So we advance to “ The End of the Hospital.” At the Restora- 
tion the Mastership was restored in the person of Gilbert 
Sheldon, who became at the same time Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
while continuing tc retain his restored Wardenship of All Souls 
College. His speedy accession to the see of London—soon to be 
exc for Canterbury—is known to every student of history. 
With the former dignity he held the Mastership for some time ; 
while during his tenure of the office occurred Savoy Confer- 
ence. Mr. Loftie borrows Mr. Blunt’s description of this event, 
on which we need not linger, except to note that it was “ the last 
event of importance in the history of the Hospital.” Mr. Loftie 
notices the removal to the Savoy, by a patent of Charles II. in 
1661, of the French con, tion who had allowed by Crom- 
well to occupy the chapel in Somerset House. “It has,” so he 
says, ‘ever since subsisted, not indeed in the Savoy, as, when the 
approaches to Waterloo Bridge were made, it was removed, and is 
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now, though still under the old name, in Bloomsbury.” We wish 
Mr. Loftie had told us when this congregation adhered to the Church 
of England. Its minister is now, and has for some indefinite period 
been, an ordained priest of that Church, and its form of worship is 
the Prayer-Book translated into French; while the other French 


never afterwards resided within 

i of H i w (brother of his theatrical name- 
cute) in 1663 ubenttinntintey blow to the tottering institution. 
About 1669 the King’s Printers established themselves in the 
Savoy. In 1686 James II. built a spacious house there, including 
a school and church, for the Jesuits, which soon numbered four 
hundred pupils, half of them Protestants, but was dissolved on 


James's ion. We should like to know what then became 
of the building, which must have been of some capacity. Under 
i the Savoy had become the resort of characters, 


and an Act had to be passed in 1697 abolishing its privileges of 
sanctuary. Killegrew died in 1699, leaving, as the institution, 
four non-resident and pluralist chaplains, as well as four sisters, 
& surgeon, a solicitor, a plumber, and a porter, while the principal 
remnant of the old building was used as a barrack. 1700 & 
Commission, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, visited the 
Hospital,and drew up an abortive scheme of reformation ; and in 1702 
Lord Keeper Wright “pronounced the final sentence of dissolution,” 
without so much as a ision being made for paying the minister 
of the chapel. “ The building of Waterloo Bridge in 1817 led to 
the destruction of almost all the remaining buildings,” and its 
approaches “ overwhelmed all the precinct as far west as the site 
of the great gate and almost to the German Chapel”—an in- 
stitution, by the way, of the early eighteenth century. “The west 
front of the new Somerset House” (we presume this means 
Pennethorne’s addition) “ actually stands within the boundary of 
the precinct” ; so, as Mr. Loftie says, “ perierunt etiam ruine ”— 
an expression which critics might be tempted to compare with 
Lucan’s familiar “ etiam periere ruin.” 

The seventeenth chapter treats of the chapel—a structure 
standing north and south, with the altar at the northern end— 
as_to which Mr. Loftie inclines to the very probable idea 
that it occupies the site of the one which Jolin of Gaunt 
raised, although, in what (in spite of the fire of 1864) we 
may still call its present form, it only dates from the days of 
Henry VIII. As to this chapel of St. John the Baptist, Mr. 
Loftie enthusiastically exclaims:—“ The magnificence of the 

ilding made it worthy of its fame.” We cannot go so far. No 
doubt it was very richly furnished before the Reformation, but it 
is not only small but as ugly as a Gothic building can be. 
The oldest existing monument—tortunately saved when so much 
else was burnt—is a peculiarly interesting brass laid, in 1522, 
over the bodies of two Bishops—Thomas Halsey, Bishep of 
Leighlin, of whose a career Mr. Loftie gives 
an amusing account; and Gavan ne are (the famous Seotch 
statesman and poet), Bishop of Dunkeld, who died, probably 
of the lague, when ona diplomatic mission to London. 

Ro Aldrich was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle 
Only one other consecration ever took 


vince of York, which no doubt accounts for the saleution, of 
a chapel under a peculiar jurisdiction. The Protector Somerset 
having destroyed the parish church of St. Mary le Strand for 
his new house, the parishioners were left destitute. Accordingly, 
in 1564, Grindall, then Bishop of London, carried out an ar- 
t giving them the use of the Chapel, with leave to ap- 
int their own minister, subject to the Master's approbation. 
his probably accounts for the —— of the Chapel. They 
went on using it till 1717, when the present church was built, 
and thus the Oh got the erroneous name of “St. Mary le 
Savoy.” Among ministers two eminent names stand out, 
Thomas Fuller, of the “ Worthies,” and Anthony Horneck. 
The ecclesiastical annals of the Chapel are somewhat abruptly 
interrupted by a chapter on the poets of the Savoy, led off by 
, on account of his connexion with John of Gaunt. 
Gavan Douglas, of course, is marshalled; and we learn that 
George Withers was also buried in the Chapel, though no memorial 
marked his grave. Cowley, too, is named, for the somewhat 
whimsical reason that he never did belong to the Savoy, having 
the Mastership and been refused. Anne 
ughter of the very questionable last Master, deserves to be 
commemorated; but we think Dryden's elegy upon her, though 
an undoubtedly —_ composition, is rather too long to have 
been reproduced in f 
The next chapter introduces us to “The Chapel in Collapse,” 
with a curious, though disagreeable, story of a reprobate, John 
Wilkinson, who for several years disgraced the chaplaincy by 
driving a trade in i and clandestine marriages, not only 
before but after the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, 
which indeed shut up the Fleet, but which he claimed to disregard 


in virtue of some extra-parochial rights attaching to the 
Savoy. This paid & time, for while the respective numbers 
of such marriages were in 1752 and 1753 respectively, 15 and 19; 


im 1754 and 1755 they mounted to 342 and 1,190; but in the 
three next years they fell to 63, 13,and 17. This was a hazardous 

ise, and Wilkinson, whenever in hiding, had to avail himself 
of curates, one of whom, Grierson by name, was caught, convicted, 


and transported for fourteen years for the offence,a fate which 
afterwards nearly befell his principal. He was, in fact, convicted, 
The vessel which was taking him out to America was driven back 
by stress of weather, and he died at Plymouth in 1757. 

During Wilkinson’s incumbency the Chapel was the scene of 
the pathetic interment of Dr. Archibald Cameron, younger son of 
Lochiel, who was engaged in the rising of 1745, and rashly returned 
to Scotland in 1753, where he was identified, taken to London, 
and cruelly executed at Tyburn. After a hundred years a monu- 
ment was put up to him in the Chapel, but it was burnt in 1864 ; 
this is now represented by a painted window. In 1773 George III. 
constituted the Chapel a Chapel Royal by letters patent. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1860 “ some very sweeping changes,” which even 
Mr. Loftie, certainly a pronounced anti-restorationist, declares to 
have been “for the most part improvements,’ were made at 
the Queen's expense; the gallery was abolished, double pews 
were made single, the ancient reredos restored, and the window 
above opened and filled with painted glass by Willement. But 
perhaps the most characteristic work was the cleaning and painting 
of the curious carved roof, characteristically charged with the 
emblems of the Passion and with the badges of the Royal House, 
and the families with which it intermarried. The walls, too, 
were covered with interesting monuments, old and new. Such was 
the Chapel on July 7, 1864; but upon that afternoon a fire broke 
out (probably thanks to the warming apparatus), and gutted the 
building, destroying all its fittings, and nearly the whole of the 
monuments, On the next day the Queen announced her intention 
of restoring it, and on Advent Sunday, 1865, the work was done 
and the Chapel re-opened. 

The “Chapel as It Is,” is much like what it was before the 
conflagration, except that the monuments have gone, and the 
carved roof has been superseded by the inferior expedient of one 
with painted flat panels. The chief misfortune, as far as we can 
gather, which has since befallen it, was that it was made the 
subject of a gushing description by Dickens in All the Year Round, 
duly quoted by Mr. Loftie. No doubt if Mr. Loftie’s object had 
been to offer a frightful example of tawdry bad taste he could 
hardly have culled a more genuine sample; otherwise his book, 
at the loss of a few pages and one more big name, would have 
gained by the omission. 

We cannot close without referring to the preface, by Mr. 
White, the Chaplain, and noting as a rather curious oversight 
that, in a book got up with considerable attention to typographical 
elegance and antiquarian precision, no index or formal explanation 
of the illustrations should be furnished. We may accordingly note 
that these comprise an etching from Turner of the ruins as they 
existed before the building of Waterloo Bridge, of two plans at 
different periods of the manor and precinct, and of four woodcuts 
of portions of the old building taken from prints. 


THE BOOK WITH SEVEN SEALS.* 


y E were overwhelmed with the opening chapter of this story, 
and had to lay the book aside for at least four-and-twenty 
hours before we could summon up courage to go on with the rest. 
We did at last gain resolution enough to struggle on to the end, 
but the two volumes were almost too much for us. Had there 
been three of them, we doubt greatly whether we could ever have 
ascertained what became of the hero and the heroine, There is 
not, so far as we could discover, a single light passage in the whole 
book. No one even attempts a joke. Every one is very stately, 
and moves along with a heaviness of step that would well become 
a white elephant. There is such an air of respectability preserved 
from first to last that we could not even refresh ourselves with a 
laugh at the author's expense. We might as soon look for a source 
of humour in a Gold-Stick-in-Waiting or in the official who 
solemnly marches before the Speaker on his way to the House of 
Commons. The first paragraph strikes the keynote of the whole 
performance. “ Merrily ring the bells, and gaily, in the splendour 
of many-coloured garlands of flowers and waving banners shines 
our island, our beloved Gyldenholm.” In the next line we are 
introduced to the fairest of her children, who four lines lower 
down stands beside the eo of twice her age, the brave 
and honourable Baron von Rotha. Next comes Nature, with 
a capital, who, rich in promise, and in harmony with the wishes 
of those present, smiles upon the handsome pair. After Nature 
comes a venerable silver-haired clergyman; and yet we are still on 
the first page. When we turn over the leaf we find, at the v 
es of the second page, “ Florentine Count von Gyldenstein, sen.,” 
who, with proud paternal joy, looks upon his child Agneta. We 
pass over the Countess and Aunt Monica's still beautiful counten- 
ance, who reads the reflex of a mutual happiness on the two faces, 
and in nine more lines come to “ Florentine, jun.,” who measures 
the bridegroom with a glance of scorn and bold challenge. Next 
the herome, Benedicta Gyldenstein, the bride’s twin-sister, who 
tells her own story, introduces herself, Then the time comes for 
the young couple to depart, and, “inexorable, the vessel pushes 
off from the land ; and its sails, swelled by a favouring breeze, 
drive it merrily southward.” The heroine stood gazing after the 
sail disappearing in the horizon, which now, as she tells her reader, 


* The Book with Seven Seals. A Novel. From the German of Carl 
Adalbert. By Miss Whyte. 2 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1879, 
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marked the pcint in universal space where she must seek her twin- 
sister, the other half of herself. Her Aunt Monica at once pointed 
out to her that she must henceforth take her sister’s place and dis- 
charge all the little househo!d employments which, till now, were 
Agneta’s share. Make a beginning, she says, in the assumption of 
your new duties. When evening comes the heroine is happily 
able to say, though in somewhat imperfect English, “I have con- 
scientiously fulfilled my duties at the tea-table, if also with little 
approach to that grace which marked everything that Agneta did.” 
She is obliged to add:—* On the other hand, I fear that I exe- 
cuted very badly the second part of my duties, the entertainment 
of the elder Jadies and gentlemen.” There was, however, one part 
of domestic duty which had always fallen to her lot to discharge. 
Every evening she had been accustomed to bring her father his 
meerschaum, with light and matches. “Nobody,” she boasted, 
“understood as well as I how to bring the latter in contact 
with the tobacco, not even Agneta.” 

But there was one matter in which the heroine felt that she 
could not, at all events at present, imitate her sister. She could 
not have left her old home for the sake of any lover. “ The 
secret of love was still to me, at that time, a book with seven 
seals. Long would it be before it was opened.” However, the 
next day her old playmate Gerard, who was on his way to the 
University, showed her that he loved her. His words, she says, 
had strangely moved her soul, however much she strove to hide it 
from herself :— 

bay it perhaps the wax of the outer rim of the first seal that began to 
melt ? 

Who knows the hidden depths of his own soul ? 

Till long after midnight I stood thus in the recess of the window, a riddle 

to myself, breathing to the stars above the anxious question— Have I a 
soul? Who shall reveal to me its secret ?” 
Later on her Aunt Monica, by way, it would seem, of enabling 
her to answer this question, reads to her Romeo and Juliet. Next 
day Benedicta goes out into the garden, and, standing before a 
rose, exclaimed, “ Lovely flower, what wilt thou from me? Shall 
I pluck thee? Oh,no! Thou wouldest wither if my finger did 
but touch thee. I will imprint thy image on my soul that it 
may produce something as beautiful as the flower, something that 
may live in the kingdom of Mind.” Let the careful reader again 
notice the capital letter. She calls for her steed, gallops off to the 
northern point of the island, climbs a cliff, sees by “the fisher- 
hut” on the shore a dark youth making love to a fair girl, and 
returns home to write an idyl, entitled ‘“ The Fisher-hut.” 

Unhappily about this time Aunt Monica, whose clear head, had 
she been born to a throne, the crown would not have oppressed, 
and whose strong shoulders the ermine would not have burdened, 
was caught in a thunderstorm. The heroine had heard her 
that morning say, casually, “I fear it will be a hot day.” The 
poor lady got overheated, then was chilled by the rain, and so 
came to her end. On her death-bed she said that the Count 
von Gyldernstein, sen., must now trust his daughter with a secret 
which hitherto he had shared only with his sister, and kept even 
from his wife. The Count was away from home, but on the even- 
ing of the day he was to return the heroine writes, “It might be 
in the air, it might be in myself, but by degrees a strange dread 
came over me, the cause of which I could not account for to my- 
self.” In the portrait of her grandmother, which had always exer- 
cised a magnetic power over her, the eyes this evening seemed to 
her imagination to sparkle, and the lines of the mouth to quiver. 
When her father returned he handed to her a manuscript in which 
he told the history of his earlier years, and the secret which had 
been known to Aunt Monicaalone. He hadin his youth gone into 
Italy in company with his cousin, Rufus von Leysching, a gentle- 
man of large property, but disfigured by a saturnine frown on his 
low forehead, and by a malicious smile out of his thick red beard. 
“Better would it have been,” wrote the Count, “if this ill-assorted 
es had never gone together. But what is written in the book of 
ate must be fulfilled.” We failed to make out—perhaps our 
patience here was exhausted—what icular act of villany this 
gentleman of the saturnine frown and the malicious smile actually 
performed. No doubt it is written in the book of fate that we 
should thus fail, and so we must be content. The Count fell in 
love with the daughter of an innkeeper. Her lover, a blacksmith, 
stabbed him, and, believing he had killed him, fled for safety to 
a cloister of the Minorites. The Count recovered, and the black- 
smith became a Jesuit priest. He persuaded his rival to marry 
the girl. But during the Count’s long absence in Italy his estates 
had become greatly embarrassed. The only chance of saving the 
family from ruin lay in his ing an heiress. He went home 
and told his mother, the lady whose portrait had always exercised 
the magnetic power over the heroine, that he was already married, 
The old lady stood before him stiff and motionless as marble, and 
then disappeared—in the whole wide expanse of the park there was 
not a trace of her. Towards evening her corpse was found on the 
shore beneath the cliffs. The Count yielded to the persuasions of 
his family. His cousin Rufus—and here, perhaps, it was that his 
villany was shown—easily procured a divorce for him by means 
of his influential connexions. “The castle is ornamented with 
festoons; the steps are decked with flowers; a crowd of heads 
a: forward to witness the entrance of the young couple. 

orentine Gyldenstein brings home his young bride, Hildegarde 
von Bornstellen.” However, the poy was not to last for ever. The 
Count became a morose and gloomy husband, much given to 
outbursts of unreasonable violence. “In consequence of a scene 


occasioned by my father’s passion,” the heroine writes, “a sudden 
affection of the nerves came over my mother which deprived her 
of the free use of her limbs.” Years d away, and Florentine, 
jun. became of age. The Gyldenstein property, twenty-five years 
< near to bankruptcy, was now, we are told, a rich entail, A 
great feast was given in honour of the young man. “ Let us see,” 
exclaimed Florentine, sen., at the of the feastings, “ horse- 
races, dinners, not to reckon the balls, driving and riding, and 
therewith fuming heads and seething hearts, but we have not 
lacked a splendid glacier either.” The splendid glacier was, we 
believe, a young lady on the white tip of whose nose danced an 
expression of hardness and indescribable wilfulness, and in the 
tones of whose voice this demoniacal something perceptibly 
quivered. She defied the young Count to leap his horse over a 
wall, He performed the feat and lost his life. The wrongdoing 
of Florentine, Count von Gyldenstein, sen., was clearly not to be 
left unpunished. 

The heroine makes the acquaintance of the Princess Sicamora 
of Bohemia, They become intimate. “ Benedicta von Gylden- 
stein,” said the Princess to her one day, “ you and your fate are of 
indescribable interest to me.” The heroine adds, “ When I think 
now of these words they sound to me strangely ominous.” The 
Princess had an only son, Prince Paul,a young man with a raven- 
black, beautifully-curled beard, and a noble face, whose clear 
Southern pallor, far from being wan and sickly, had an appearance 
of health and strength. In the enigmatical contradictions of his 
nature he exercised an especial charm. The Prince and the 
Countess fall in love, and become secretly e He resolves 
to make his own way in the world and to support himself. He 
throws up the profession of a diplomatist and, heir though he is 
of two houses and a Prince besides, removes to a small abode in 
the market-place, where a brass-plate bears the inscription—* Paul 
Sicamora, Solicitor.” He does not want for clients, and everything 
seems very prosperous for the young people, when the Princess by 
a trick persuades her son that the Countess was already engaged to 
another man. Unlike a solicitor, but no doubt wery like a prince, 
Paul rushed to the heroine with a face so disfigured by anger, in- 

ignation, and suppressed rage, that it was scarcely recognizable. 

e wonder whether that morning he had remem not to 
curl his beard, or perhaps even to uncurl it. He only gave 
her a look and would not say a word. Soon after a grey- 
headed castellan enters bringing her a letter on a silver tray. 
She finds that it is an invitation to her to accompany some rela- 
tions on her way home. In her despair she accepts it. On her 
arrival she writes a journal from which she plentifully quotes. 
She soon receives an envelope containing a card, on which was 
written 

Alma, Countess Tarowitz 


an 
Paul, Prince von Sicamora 
Betrothed. 

The marriage soon follows. Paul, of course, when it is too late, 
very quickly discovers his mistake. He rushes to his mother, the 
Princess, holds a knife to her throat, and demands a full confes- 
sion. Meanwhile the Count had discovered the only daughter of 
his first wife and had received her into his castle. She, by her 
artfulness, contrived to persuade the old man to leave her on his 
deathbed all his property. The Jesuit priest, who plays an im- 
portant, but very mysterious, in the story, is at length satis- 
tied with all the misfortunes that had fallen upon the family of his 
faithless rival. He even, in the end, takes pity on the heroine, 
and puts into her hand some mysterious documents by which she 
is able to recover from her unnatural sister the ancestral estates. 
She hands them over to her nephew, her sister’s son, who marries 
the only daughter of Prince Paul the solicitor. 


LORD CARNARVON’S AGAMEMNON.* 


NEW translation of a classical work which has been so much 

translated as the Agamemnon of ASschylus may seem in one 
sense to challenge the strictest examination. For why add to so 
many attempts of many hands, one or two of them of eminent 
power, unless one is confident of being able to improve upon their 
work? But another view is open to the critic, which is not only 
recommended by the general presumption in favour of lenien 
but may fairly stand on its own merits. It is admitted by ak 
competent judges that the great masters of poetry in ancient and 
foreign tongues—a Homer, an Aischylus, a Virgil, a Dante, ora 
Goethe—cannot be fully and adequately nted to us in any 
possible translation. The best conceivable translator, were he 
ever so much a scholar and a poet, cannot do perfect justice to 
every aspect of the original. difficulties of were out 
of the way, no one man can so exactly fit his mind to the stature 
and proportions of another's. The absolute attainment of the end is 
beyond any one’s oe ; but whoever comes to the work with dili- 
gent and reverent hands may do towards it something worth doing, 
and may peradventure make a hit now and again where greater men 
have missed before him. Besides, we can hardly s of com- 
petition where it isa foregone conclusion that even the best must 
fall short. It is ill ranning against Achilles; but there is no follyin 
running with Achilles when the prize is beyond mortal reach. 


* Agamemnon. Translated from Zschyl Carnarvon. 
London: John Murray. 1879. 
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Thus it has become a recognized exercise in the commonwealth of 
scholars to join in these never-finished contests, not for mastery 
among their fellows, but as doing honour to the master of them 
all; and such we understand to have been Lord Carnarvon’s pur- 
pose in giving us yet another English Agamemnon. Certainly no 
existing translation can be said to have barred the way for more 
adventures. Conington (whose version, being embodied in an 
edition of the Greek text, is probably less known than it ought to 
be) is faithful and spirited; he excels in reproducing the tire and 
swift movement of the original, though in the choruses he is 
upt to lose measure and dignity. Miss Swanwick preserves a 
constant level of merit, and, taking her work all round, need 
not fear comparison with any of her rivals. Her shortcomings 
yzetty much coincide with the strong points of Conington; there 
is something like tameness where A%schylus is most forcible. 
Some eighteen months ago we took special notice of Mr. Mors- 
head’s more than deserving performance. His version may be 
called brilliant ; it errs, perhaps, on the side of being too refined ; 
there is too much polishing away of the rugged impetuosity of 
-Eschylus. An English reader who knows no Greek might do 
auuch worse than betake himself to Mr. E. Fitzgerald’s powerful 
adaptation—a translation it neither is, nor — to be—which 
often sounds the true Aischylean note. Then the Agamemnon 
has been attacked by writers already otherwise eminent in litera- 
ture, as Dean Milman, and more recently Mr. Browning, of whose 
transcript (as he names it) having formerly spoken at large, we 
shall now only say that it stands alone. It carries literal repro- 
duction of obscurities to a point never before attempted, but can 
generally be understood with the help of the Greek. We can 
hardly call upon Lord Carnarvon to justify the existence of his 
version among so many, for the very reason that there are so 
many. It is enough that, being sufficiently qualified for the under- 
taking as a scholar and a man of taste, he has chosen thus to 
occupy leisure time. 
Still, comparison is inevitable. One would have been safe in 
beforehand that Lord Carnarvon's handiwork would 
ry ams le ; but respectable is the best we can call it, especially 
after the extravagant —e which has been bestowed on it in one 
or two quarters. he translation reads easily and pleasantly 
throughout, but too often at the expense of closeness and vigour. 
There is a tendency to smooth down everything, and to some ex- 
tent to slur over the nicer points of the Greek. In the Watchman’s 
opening speech the shout is entirely omitted; and against the 
genera. — of modern editors, the announcement to Clytem- 
nestra is described as future instead of present (reading, we presume, 
enpave not onuaivw), which gives a comparatively poor effect :— 
Swift to Atreides’ wife the glorious news 
I'll bear, and bid her rise, and through these halls 
Raise the loud song of triumph for the fall 
Of Troy. 
Surely the Watchman of schylus was not likely, after his year-long 
expectation, to be content with talking about what he meant to 
do. Itis more natural and dramatic to take his words as an 
articulate expansion of the signal-cry which he has at once raised 
on sight of the beacon, as in aarti version :— 
To! Io! 
To Agamemnon’s wife I give clear charge 
To spring up from her bed, and in the house 
Upraise a shouting for this beacon-light 
In welcome . .. . 
The first strophe of the Parodos is thus rendered by Lord Car- 
narvon :— 
Yes—lI can tell the fateful signs the Grecian host befell, 
What time the heroes ’gan their march. Old as I am, the spell 
Of heav'nly trust inspires the song congenial to my age— 
How erst the royal princes twain went forth the war to wage, 
And marching on with glittering spear and with avenging brand, 
They led the tlower of Grecia’s youth against the Trojan land. 
But them with this dread omen the King of birds did greet, 
Them on their way, the two kings, who ruled our Grecian fleet ; 
for hard beside the palace, in a clear and cloudless sky, 
Two eagles on the right hand men could easily descry. 
Of this dread pair the one was black as night ; 
The other showed behind a plumage white ; 
But foully feasting both did rend and tear, 
er labours done, 
Her last course run, 
Great with young, a luckless hare. 
The burden of my song shall be a woe and wail : 


Lord Carnarvon’s rendering has the air of a compromise be- 
tween incompatible readings or constructions ; we fail to see what 
it stands for. The expansion of the burden—aiAwoy aidwov eine, 
7d 8 & vxdirw—into a couplet is a loss of power, and certainly 
needless. Conington’s one line— 

Sing sorrow! sing sorrow! but triumph the good! 


is better; best of all is the version which Mr. Swinburne has em- 
bodied in a poem of his own :— 
Sing wellaway, but well befall the right. 


In the rather obscure but eminently .Eschylean lines, 179—184, 
we think the point is missed. 


So comes o’er sleeping eyes the memory of pain ; 

Comes o’er th’ unwilling mind wisdom’s persuasive strain : 
And on their ever holy seats the blest Gods sit, and school 
The hearts of men to reverence by stern compulsion’s rule. 


Apart from the question raised by Professor Kennedy on metrical 
and other grounds, whether there ought not to bea finite verb where 
Biaos is, the meaningzis not that “the gods school men by stern 
compulsion’s rule,” but that the grace of the gods brings good to 
men even against their will. So Conington :— 


‘hus in deep sleep before the heart distil 

Cold sweat-drops, wrung from thought of former ill, 

And Prudence comes on men against their will. 

Such gifts the gods shower down in man’s despite 
From their glorious thrones of light. 


The sustained dialogues appear to be more congenial to Lord 
Carnarvon’s workmanship. In these he generally attains fair 
success, and at times felicity. Here is part of Clytemnestra’s 
celebrated description of the fire-signals announcing the fall of 
Troy :— 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

It is the beacon fire on Ida’s crest 

By tlaming convoys that hath brought the news, 

From Ida’s woods to the Herman crag 

Of Lemnos—then from Lemnos to the heights 

Of Athos—Athos consecrate to Jove— 

Passed the broad brand of flame. Then towering high 

And gathering strength, e’en as it sped its course, 

I]t spanned the sea, and, like a golden sun, 

Flashed its red glow athwart Macistus’ cliffs. 

And there the watchman, watching not in vain, 

Wrought at his labour till Euripus’ flood 

Reddened again, and by Messapian towers, 

Heaping the beacon high with withered heath, 

His comrades saw and sped the message on. 

Then without stop or stay, nor yet bedimmed, 

Like a bright moon, the flaming herald flew 

Over Asopus’ plain, and wakened up 

Fresh fiery signals on Citheron’s rock. 
The line “ Flashed its red glow athwart Macistus’ cliffs” 
appears to adopt Professor Kennedy’s emendation mpotxe:ro for 
mevxn TO, Which, together with éy rtéuvwy for évréuvwv, Vv. 17, 
may justly be reckoned palmary. The last verse in our extract is 
rather weak; we like much better Conington’s “woke up a new 
relay of missioned flame,” which is also closer to the Greek (ifyetpev 
éxdoxiy mupés). As another specimen, we give part 
of Clytemnestra’s speech to Agamemnon when she has persuaded 
him to walk into the palace on carpets spread before him in 
Oriental fashion. His consent is a grudging one:— 

In sooth, I fear to tread 
With wasteful luxury the costly web. 


Clytemnestra carries her point, however, and speaks thus:— 


There is the sea, and who shall drain its depths, 
With its unbounded hoards of purple dye, 
Worthy their weight in gold? Nor is there stint 
Of such-like wealth within our household stores, 
Right gladly too, if oracle or shrine 

Had laid this load upon me, when I sought 

A ransom for thine oft imperilled life, 

I would have vowed rich carpetings and rare. 
Thou art like root of some o ershadowing tree 
That dims the fury of the dogstar’s heat ; 

Thou art like summer's warmth to winter's cold 
Returning to thy home. 


Tn the lyrical passages between Cassandra and the Chorus the 
finer shades of meaning seem to be rather neglected. For ex- 
ample, when Cassandra cries out to Apollo, “ Where hast thou 
led me ? to what house?” the answer and rejoinder are given as 


But in the end of ends the good shall still prevail. | follows :— 


This, again, gives the sense well enough; but all the dash and | 
hre are gone. Conington goes very differently to work :— 
I am the man! I must be up and telling 

The signs which met the chieftains on their way. 
I am the man—within me yet is swelling, 

From heaven itself, the prompting of the lay, 

The genial strength proportioned to my day. 


CHORUS. 
Unto the house of the Atreidza, sure. 
I speak the truth—true thou shalt find my words, 
CASSANDRA. 


Aye, to a house abhorred of Heaven, whose walls 
Can tell of kinsmen’s crimes and woes—a house 
That reeks of human butchery and gore. 


Cassandra's Aye ought to be Nay pev ody). Again, the 


We do not understand how Lord Carnarvon takes the clause ér: 
«xg, Hermann’s correction, adopted by Professor Kennedy, and, 
to our mind, all but irresistible). It looks as if he aes mevOw 
poAmdy; so far agreeing with Professor Goodwin, of Harvard, who 


proposes to keep the MS. podmay, | 


aléy ; translating, “ For still persuasion from the Gods inspires me 
with re Ra even my old age inspires me with strength (to 
ing).” is is ingenious as a piece of conservative criticism, 
we should not quarrel with a translator for acting on it. But 


atdots 5° dxdperos 
Oiparos 


are rendered— 
Yell then, insatiate band of Furies, yell 

Your hymn of woe o’er the accursed deed! 
It is not a hymn of woe, but of denunciation or savage triumph ; 
ddoAvgew and its compounds denote shouting, not wailing. Miss 
Swanwick’s “ Let the dread brood of Night... . their chorus 
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swell” is more faithful; she and Lord Carnarvon have equally 
abandoned the specific point of Aeveivov, which is difficult enough 
to bring out in English. Conington’s “Shriek in horror o’er the 
sacrificial stoning,” is nearly literal but obscure. The exact mean- 
ing is “loud o'er a victim shout tu be avenged by stoning” 
(Professor Kennedy), i.e, stoning would be the proper penalty for 
Clytemnestra’s deed. Further on, in the stichomuthic be- 
tween Cassandra and the Chorus, we have the following lines :— 


CHORUS. 
I cannot comprehend these guilty plots. 
CASSANDRA, 
*Tis not because I do not speak thy tongue. 


CHORUS. 
Aye—and canst prophesy, though dark thy speech. 
The Greek runs thus :— 


XO. Tod yap rehodvros ov pnxavnv. 
KA. Kat pny dyav y' "EAAny’ pari. 
XO. Kai yap ra dvopaby 8’ 
The rendering of the last line seems to us mistaken. Probably 
the intention was to express the construction adopted by Coning- 
ton, which is to this etfect:—“ Yes, you understand Greek, and 
can interpret Greek oracles too; but nevertheless they are hard 
for us (and so are your prophecies).” But Lord Carnarvon’s 
version does not express this. We give for comparison Miss 
Swanwick’s, which takes the other construction :— 
Chorus. Ay, for the plotter’s scheme to me is dark. 
Cas. Yet in Hellenic speech my words are couched. 
Chorus. So too are Pythian chants, yet hard to spell. 
After Clytemnestra has exultingly avowed the murder of Aga-~ 
memnon, the Chorus breaks out into words of horror and in- 
dignation for which Lord Carnarvon’s English, is, to say the least, 
not adequate :— 
CHORUS. 
In earth’s dark breast what poison’d weed, 
What drug from out the flowing sea 
Has maddened thee to do this deed, 
And take this load of guilt on thee ? 
Thou hast on thee a people’s hate, 
Thou hast cast off and slain thy mate ; 
And thou from Argos shalt most surely be 
Outcast and loathed for thy impiety. 

Again let us compare Miss Swanwick’s work, which here is ex- 

tremely good :— 
What mischief, O woman, what earth-nurtured bane 
Hast tasted, what draught from the sea’s briny deep, 
That curses, folk-muttered, of loathing and hate, 
Like incense of death on thy head thou dost heap. 
Sheer hast thou smitten, and sheer hast thou slain, 
So outlawed be thou from the State. 

The rapid trochaic dialogue which closes the play is given by 
Lord Carnarvon in blank verse, which appears to us a grave mis- 
take, destroying as it does the special character and movement of 
the original. Altogether we have to conclude that Lord Car- 
narvon’s translation is decidedly wanting in force; it may be said, 
as regards the English, to magnify the weak points of Miss Swan- 
wick’s translation. Nor can it well be accepted by scholars as 
coming up to the standard of the present day. A generation or 
two ago it ~ have justly received considerable praise, and in 


itself it is still commendable as a record of liberal and elegant 
recreation, 


THE OBELISKS IN ROME.* 


A REALLY good account of the Roman obelisks would be 
an important contribution to our historical knowledge. The 
strange vicissitudes they have undergone as the oldest authentic 
monuments to be found in Europe, their early origin in the 
quarries of Assouan, the means by which the Egyptians trans- 

rted them to the Delta, the means by which the Romans 
oar F them to Rome, the revival of their manufacture under 
Domitian and Hadrian, their adoption by the Popes—all these 
particulars and others, without more than a discreet reference to 
their symbolism, would probably form a volume not only in- 
teresting, but useful. Such an account has yet to be written. But 
the notes thrown together in the present volume will not prove of 
much use to the future writer. The photographic prints at the end 
are very good, and might possibly be magnified in parts to show 
a icular inscription. Otherwise we can say little in praise 
of Mr. Parker’s compilation. Before entering on any account 
of the book and its faults, it may be well if we endeavour 
to give a list of its contents—no easy task. The prefaces— 
for there are two—to the two editions tell us that the hieroglyphic 
ee have been translated by an eminent Egyptian scholar 
who declines to have his name printed. There is not one transla- 
tion in the book which answers to thisaccount. There are, in fact, 
only three detailed translations given—namely, two by Dr. Birch 
jon f one by the Rev. G. Tomlinson. It is impossible to understand 
the meaning of the ray first sentence in the book, for it tells us 
that translations in full of the Egyptian hieroglyphics on the more 


* The Twelve Egyptian Obelisks in Rome ; their History explained by 


Translations of the Inscriptions upon them. Edited by John Henry Parker, | 4 eu U i 
_ thirsty soul seeking information has turned to Dr. Birch often- 


C.B. Second Edition. ‘ord: Parker & Co. 1879. 


important of the obelisks are added. Yet we only find the three 
above-mentioned—namely, those of the Lateran obelisk, the obelisk 
of the Porta de! Popolo, and that of the Barberini on the Pincian 
Hill; and the names of the translators are assigned to each—at 
least Mr. Parker says in the preface already quoted that Dr. Birch 
has expressly made a new translation of the hieroglyphs on 
Hadrian’s obelisk, which is one of the three or four different names 
by which the monolith of the Pincian is described in the book. 
It is not without long and careful search that the reader can 
identify the references, as the same object is referred to under 
various aliases. But of this we must speak further on. Follow- 
ing a very confusing table of contents, we have a chapter headed 
“The Egyptian Obelisks,” which describes eleven more or less 
at length, and gives some of the Latin inscriptions. Next comes 
another chapter with the same heading, “The Egyptian Obelisks,” 
and the three translated inscriptions already mentioned. Two 
more chapters in smaller type, but with the same headings, contain 
Pliny’s account and that of Ammianus. After this we have a 
long paper by Professor Donaldson “On Obelisks,?their p » 
proportions, material, and position,” read before the Institute of 
Architects in 1878. Following this there is a list of obelisks now 
remaining in Rome and elsewhere, which wholly disagrees in 
many particulars with the accounts in the former part of the 
volume. After this list we have a new heading, “Obelisks,” to a 
chapter which contains a paper communicated by Dr. Birch to the 
long extinct Museum of Classical Antiquities, with corrections 
and additions. This is the nucleus, the piece of resistance of the 
whole book, and it will afford some information to tho reader. 
The volume concludes with eight excellent plates, in what issome- 
times well called “ Photomezzotint,” of the chief obelisks in 
Rome. Unfortunately each of these plates is accompanied » & 
description which does not tally with the description in the 
chapter, and which goes to restore the state of hopeless confusion 
dispelled for a moment by Dr. Birch. 

Nor does a examination to remove this 
impression. On the contrary, it is in . The very first para- 
graph of the preface is, as we have seen, more than ambiguous. 
But the first paragraph of the book itself is simply startling :— 

I. and If. The pair once before the Mausoleum of Augustus and now be- 
fore the Quirinal Palace and behind S. Maria Maggiore were perhaps 
originally set up by Papa Maire, the Meeris of Herodotus, the first King of 
Egypt who did anything remarkable and the predecessor of the earliest 
Sesostris. He lived to the age of roo, being born in B.C. 2074, about the 
time when Abraham was in Egypt, and dying in B.c. 1975, when Jacob was 
nineteen years old. 


There follow here many chronological particulars of events in the 
family history of Abraham, and the paragraph ends thus :— 

Events covered | the one hundred years of the life of Papa Maire ; the 
last of them—viz., the birth of Jacob—being nearly coincident with the be- 
ginning of his reign as suzerain, and so nearest to the precise date at which 
these two obelisks were set up. 


This is most puzzling. Some of the particulars refer to a king 
now usually called Papi, with the surname Merira,’or Rameri; 
but what they have to do with the maker of the obelisks of the 
Quirinal and Santa Maria Maggiore we cannot even guess, It 
would seem as if some one, after a hurried reading of ys oo 
had been endeavouring to hoax Mr. Parker. The obelisk of the 
Quirinal bears the name of Psammeticus II., who lived in the 
sixth century B.c., and who belo to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. There is a clear difference of twenty dynasties between 
him and Papi. It is only by a careful search that the reader who 
is strange to Rome will find the picture of this obelisk, as it is 
labelled neither with the name of rt Maire, Psammeticus, nor 
the Quirinal, but as “ the Obelisk on Monte Cavallo.” Perhaps its 
companion is represented in Plate II., but we have no means of 
knowing. The particulars as to Papa Maire have been derived 
from some source inaccessible to ordinary Egyptian students. That 
he was the Mceris of Herodotus is new to us, as Amenemhat III. 
of the twelfth dynasty, who made the Fyoom, is usually, and 
has for many years been, identified with Mceris. Of this ki 
Mr. Parker tells us that he was the first “who did anything re- 
markable.” We have not the faintest idea what Mr. Parker con- 
siders a remarkable action; but weannot forget that Papi-Merira 
was a successor of such Pharaohs as Menes, Sneferoo, Cheops, 
Chephrenes, Oonas, and one or two more, who, if they did nothing 
else more remarkable than founding Memphis, diverting the course 
of the Nile, civilizing Egypt, inventing the arts of writing 
and architecture, and conquering Sinai, at least have a 
claim to be considered remarkable for building the Pyra- 
mids. We are further told that he was predecessor to 
“the earliest Sesostris.”” Who was the earliest Sesostris ? 
Does Mr. Parker identify him with Rameses II.? Per- 
haps the word “earliest” here refers to the grandfather of 
Rameses II. We cannot tell; but the fact that Papa Maire pre- 
ceded him only means that the Papi of the monuments belonged 
to the Sixth Dynasty, and the “ earliest Sesostris,” if we take him 
to be Rameses I., belonged to the Nineteenth. But long before 
we have read through the paragraph, and long before we have 
come to the reign of Papa Maire as suzerain, we are irresistibly 
forced to the conclusion that its writer—presumably Mr. Parker— 
is entirely ignorant of Egyptian history. He has not even read the 
list of cartouches in Murray. 

It is not worth while to go through the remainder of the notes 
thus begun. Let us turn for refreshment to Dr. Birch. The 
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times in vain. There is very little to be learnt about obelisks in 
his new edition of Wilkinson. We all remember the puzzle 
which his translation of the lines on the Embankment obelisk 
offered to readers of the daily papers a little time ago. That 
Dr. Birch knows more than anybody else no one doubts, 
and we may gladly welcome this annotated and extended 
reprint of the paper from the Museum of Classical Antiquitics. 
Skipping the mysterious Papa Maire, he begins at once with 
Thathmes III., and gives a most curious and valuable translation 
from the tablet of Karnac, in which the nations of the South are 
represented as bringing obelisks tothe King. The obelisk now at 
Constantinople is prgbably the earliest made in this King’s reign, 
and Dr. Birch is of opinion that it stood in front of the granite 
sanctuary of Karnac. The two Alexandrian“ needles,” of which ours 
is one, come next in order. The Lateran obelisk was made towards 
the close of his reign, and was inscribed by his son and successor, 
“ who is by no means slow to claim the honour.” It is singular that 
none of the successors of Thothmes III. of this dynasty, the Eight- 
teenth, followed the examples set by Hatasoo or her brother. The 
name of Rameses II. occurs most frequently upon obelisks; but he 
is rather distinguished as a restorer or completer than as an actual 
maker of obelisks. Five or six bearing his name are in Europe. 
After his time till that of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty no obelisks 
seem to have been quarried; but Psammeticus, as we have 
already seen, made at least one. He was a “great reviver,” 
says Dr. Birch, “of old usages at the time of the Egyptian 
Renaissance.” Two small obelisks found built into the wall 
of a house in Cairo are now in the British Museum, and, 
bearing the name of Nectanebo, are usually accounted the last 
of Egyptian obelisks. The Roman Emperors revived them; and 
the most singular among hieroglyphic inscriptions is that of 
Hadrian in honour of Antinous, cut upon an obelisk erected in or 
about 4.D. 122. Weare not given any clue by which to identify 
this monument, but among the plates is one of the obelisk of the 
Pincian, which seems to answer to Dr. Birch’s description. His 
valuable paper concludes with a list giving “the present topo- 
graphical arrangement of the obelisks in Rome.” Unfortunately 
we cannot make it tally either with the list in the table of con- 
tents or with the descriptions of the plates. 

For the rest of the book there is not much more to be said. 
Professor Donaldson’s contribution may be useful to architects, as 
it deseribes the stone bases, the angles of the surfaces, the polish, 
and other particulars, but the historical matter had better have 
been omitted. The photographs at the end of the book we have 
already mentioned with the highest commendation, but the de- 
scriptions deserve a word to themselves. They are delightfully 

uaint in places, suggesting a childlike faith in the tra- 

itions of the schoolroom; but we may wish that, in accord- 
ance with the promise of his preface, Mr. Parker had given 
us an actual copy of the interesting inscription on the obelisk of 
Domitian, instead of telling us that it is inscribed with blasphemous 
titles. Itis worthy of note that down to the time of Hadrian, 


and even later, hieroglyphs were understood by some people, if | 


not many at Rome itself, and that in Egypt the old “ Coptic ” was 
still correctly written in the sacred characters. Domitian’s motives 
in erecting one of these strange monolithic monuments cannot 
have been very different from those which actuated Thothmes 
or Hatasvo ; but what they were Mr. Parker omits to say. 


LIFE OF CHARLES MATHEWS.* 


ie would be strange if a Life of the late Charles Mathews did not 
afford interest and amusement; and it is not the fault of Mr. 
Dickens, who has edited the volumes, that in one respect the work 
pone under his able editorship is a trifle disappointing. He 

to deal with materials which were somewhat disproportionate. 
Up toa certain date Mr. Mathews had written a tolerably full 
autobiography, which was easily supplemented from letters and 
memoranda. And, ina certain sense, the period of his life up to 
this date was the most interesting one—that is, it was full of trials, 
met and supported with unceasing determination, which in the 
latter of his career gave place to a well-deserved success, un- 
disturbed by the troubles and annoyances of the actor's earlier 
years on the stage. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers 
that Mr. Mathews never, from first to last, found the favour and 
esteem of his audiences fail him; but for several years he was 
overweighted with cares of management with which he was ill 
fitted to cope, and which he was wise in subsequently abandoning. 
It was one of his many merits that his brightness and gaiety on 
the stage were never dimmed by the consciousness, constantly at 
one time present with him, of actual or impending difficulties and 


r. Mathews has recorded in his autobiography that he was 
born on “ Boxing Night ”—the 26th of December—1803, in Liver- 
l. He narrowly escaped being christened either Paul, after the 

| of Paul and Virginia, or William, after a favourite brother 
of his father’s, He went to school at Merchant Taylors’, and his 
on a public stage appears to have been made during 

his l-days, or rather his holidays, in a masquerade at Covent 
Garden which formed part of the attractions advertised for some 


* The Life of Charles James Mathews. Edited by Charles Dickens. 
2vols, London: Macmillan & Co. 


one’s benefit. In pursuance of an invitation which was sent in 
jest, but which he insisted on accepting in earnest, he appeared at 
Covent Garden in a little clergyman’s dress which had been given 
to him some time before, and which was easily turned into a doc- 
tor’s costume. Of his appearance on this occasion he has left a 
detailed account :— 

I was a great success; bustled about, chattered with everybody while 
feeling their pulses, and, being a remarkably diminutive boy of my age, 
looked like an animated doll to the audience in that large theatre. They 
roared with laughter and applauded whenever I appeared. When the cur- 
tain descended there was a tumultuous call for. ‘* The Doctor! The Doctor !’” 
and, pushed on by the stage manager (albeit nothing loth), I strutted across 
the stage and kissed my hand to the public with all the airs of an old 
stager. Elated with my success, I stood at the wing in anticipation of 
perhaps another call, when one of the carpenters, to my great disgust, 
lifted me out of the way as if I had been one of the stage properties, saying, 
“ There, you're done with, be off!” This to the artist who had been kissed 
by dozens of pretty actresses, and applauded to the echo by a discriminating 
British public! This to the excited, over-heated, little Doctor, who had 
been treated continually through the evening by kind, but inconsiderate, 
admirers to glass after glass of negus! It was an outrage; but I was the 
weakest, and had to yield to this jack-in-office, and made my way to the 
supper-room. 

The head-master under whose rule Mathews was at this time 
seems to have treated him with undue severity, and from his 
school he was removed to one kept by Dr. Richardson, where his 
conduct is described as that of a “ pattern pupil.” When the time 
came for his choosing a profession Mathews decided that he would 
like to be an architect, and became accordingly a pupil of Pugin, 
of whose instructions and character he records a most pleasant im- 
pression. He went on one occasion with his master to Paris, 
when in visiting the theatres he found “a new field of enjoyment 
in which I positively revelled.” On his return to London Mathews 
organized a private theatrical performance at the English Opera 
House in the Strand, which took place on the 26th April, 1822. 
The bill opened with Charles Lamb's farce, Mr. H.——, which, 
as is well known, was damned at Drury Lane. In this Captain 
Hill, who afterwards became a popular author and actor, ap- 
peared in the principal character. Then followed Le Comédien 
d@’ Etampes, in which M. Perlet was announced to play Dorival, 
“positively for this night only, as he is engaged to play the same 
part at Paris to-morrow evening,” and after that came a song, 
delivered, according to the programme, by M. Emile from the 
Porte St. Martin. The evening was ended with a burlesque of 
The Sorrows of the Young Werther, which had been damned at 
Covent Garden, and in which Mr. C. J. Mathews was advertised 
to appear. He did in fact previously appear as Perlet and Emile, 
and his imitation of the former actor was so perfect that “ Paul 
the French dancer, who had been among the spectators, being on 
intimate terms with Perlet, came round to shake hands with his 
supposed friend. On being informed of his mistake he was still 
incredulous, and I had to admit him to my dressing-room to con- 
vince him of his error.” 

It was not long after this that Mathews was engaged to do 
some architectural work for Lord Blessington, or, as the name was 
| often spelt then, Blesinton, and the result of his visit to Lord 
Blessington’s place in Ireland was that he accompanied Lord and 
Lady Blessington on their travels to Italy in 1823. There are 
many interesting points in the diary preserved of this time ; but 
we pass over these in order to come to the relation of a strange 
and totally inexplicable quarrel which took place during this ex- 
eursion between D’Orsay and Mathews. Mathews, according to 
the accourt in the autobiography, referred while speaking to 
D’Orsay to something which the Count had said about his neg- 
lecting opportunities for making valuable sketches :— 


“Comment!” said the Count. 

I saw the fire flashing in his eyes, and changed my tone. “I should 
have been more gratified had you mentioned to me, instead of to his Lord- 
ship, anything you might ”— 

“Vous étes un mauvais blagueur, par Dieu, la plus grande béte et 
blagueur que jai jamais rencontre, et la premitre fois que vous me parlez 
comme ¢a, je vous casserai la téte et je vous jetterai par la fenétre.” 

Such words as these, before two ladies and the servants, I did not conceive 
were answerable, and remained silent, Lady Blessington, in order to end 
the affair, said, “Count D’Orsay, I beg you to remember that © am 
present, and that such language is not exactly what I should have expected 
before me.” “ Par Dieu,” said the Count, and I regret to say mths to 
lengths in reply to her Ladyship passing all I had believed possible. 


Mathews received a curious letter immediately afterwards from 
D’Orsay, in which the Count in no measured terms expressed his 
sense of Mathews’s inferiority and want of knowledge of the world, 
This was replied to in a temperate note demanding satisfaction, in 
which it is difficult to discover any just ground for the repeated 
sneer at Mathews’s want of savoir vivre which it called forth. 
Fortunately the affair was put into excellent hands, and was ended 
by a resumption of the friendly terms on which D’Orsay and 
thews ever afterwards continued. 

We must pass over much that is interesting and amusing, call- 
ing special attention to the account of Lord Normanby’s private 
theatricals at Florence, in order to come to Mathews’s return to 
England. Shortly after this he became, of all things in the world, 
District Surveyor of Bow, with an office in Cutthroat Lane. His 
arn experiences here were afterwards brought into his cele- 
brated “ At Home” entertainment, and had the effect of producing 
a very curious letter of remonstrance from his successor in the office 
of Surveyor, who seems to have made a much better thing of it than 


Mathews did. In 1835 Mathews made his first appearance as a pro- 
| fessional actor, and three years later he married Madame Vestris, 
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with whom he made a tour to America. At the Mountain House, 
on the top of the Catskills, where they arrived in a travel-worn 
condition, they gave unintentional offence by “ sneaking as quickly 
as they could” through a bevy of strangers who had assembled 
to lionize them. The incident was made public with every kind 
of misstatement and exaggeration, and its result was that a riot 
was expected when Mathews and his wife appeared to fulfil their 
engagement in New York. On the last night of the engagement 
Mathews answered the published version of the story, according 
to which he and his wife had deliberately insulted the visitors at 
Saratoga Springs. Addressing the audience he said, “I could 
only smile at this absurd accusation. I therefore replied 
jestingly that there were seventeen reasons why the alleged offence 
at Saratoga could not have been committed—the first was that we 
had never been there. I presumed that the other sixteen reasons 
would not be required, but I was mistaken.” Mathews had in- 
tended to make his full and well-considered answer to the ridicu- 
lous charge brought against him on the first night instead of the 
last of his engagement, and he thought that, had he not been 
persuaded to put it off by his manager, the American engagement 
would have been far more successful than it was. 

The story of Mathews’s life for a long time after his return 
from America is a record of constant difficulties incurred by 
imprudence, and equally constant struggles made with unfailing 
bravery against the tide of evil fortune. On one occasion a 
rancorous creditor had Mathews arrested, and at the same time 
ruined the manager of the Preston Theatre, by so timing the arrest 
that it took place when a full house was waiting for the favourite 
actor’s appearance. He was taken to Lancaster Castle, where at 
that time debtors were treated like felons, and his account of his 
sufferings during his imprisonment is little short of horrible. Itis 
pleasant to turn from the narrative of the troubles which Mathews 
encountered, and finally overeame, to the brighter period of his 
later years. From the period of his second marriage, writes his 
biographer, “ the romance of youth and adventure was at an end. 
The interesting and curious train of circumstances which gradually 
transformed the clever, versatile, eager young man into the ac- 
complished actor and the self-possessed man of the world had 
been develo to its end. There was no longer any excuse for 
associating Mathews himself with the Puffs, the Affable Hawks, 
or any of the host of reckless characters he personated so admir- 
ably. Sir Charles Coldstream was ‘un homme rangé.’” In 
one sense the most remarkable incidents in this part of his life 
were his two appearances at Paris, where he played first in a 
French version (called Un Anglais Timide) of Cool as a Cucumber, 
written by himself; and secondly the part made famous by Arnal 
and himself in L’Homme Blasé. His acting was from the first 
admired, but the French public found the English farce too lengthy 
for their taste, and it was only the ready wit of Mathews which 
saved the piece from an unfavourable verdict on the first night. 
Seeing the ee of the audience, he turned to the old man of 
the piece and said, “ Voyons, pére Gogo, dépéchons-nous ; _ 
mettez & ces enfants de sépouser—le public s'impatiente.” is 
was, as it deserved to be, ily applauded, and crowned the 
clever actor's success. For the account of his later appearance as 
Sir Charles Coldstream we refer our readers to Mr. Dickens's in- 
teresting work, which should be read by all students of the stage. 
Of Mathews’s powers as an actor it is needless to speak ; his per- 
formances are still fresh in the memory of playgoers. It may be 
well, however, to remember that it was he who invented the 
modern school of comedy acting. 


UNDER ONE ROOF.* 


NDER One Roof appeared originally in the Graphic, with a 

variety of very clever illustrations which did credit equally 
to the author and to the artist. For the novel abounds in excellent 
situations. It is sensational in a sense, but it is more dramatic 
than sensational. The main interest turns upon “ spiritual mani- 
festations,” which are explained in the end to have been shameless 
impositions, though not before they have influenced an honourable 
but emotionab man to the commission of acts of gross injustice. 
There is a villain who is a very thoroughpaced villain indeed, 
and who manages to work an immense deal of mischief. But the 
wrongs are righted before the close of the tale, and the perpetrator 
visited with appropriate retribution ; while throughout the three 
volumes, in spite of scenes and circumstances which are often 
serious and sometimes painful, a vein of cheerful humour predomi- 
nates. Except in the case of some elderly gentleman brought in 
to act as a foil to the rest, Mr. Payn seldom suffers his personages to 
fall a preyto morbid melancholy. They manage tocarry their loadsof 
care with commendable constancy and lightness of spirit, and, 
even when they are the victims of some ugly trick, they can hardly, 
in the midst of their irritation, help laughing at their own discom- 
fiture. Perhaps the most amusing of the present set of characters 
is the most juvenile of them—a precocious child of three, who 
goes by the pet name of the G: Baba. The Baba is the tyrant 
of the household of Haleombe, although, upon the whole, he is a 
benignant despot. Notwithstanding the caprices in which he de- 
lights, he has won the hearts and the devotion of his very humble 


* Under One Roof. 3 vols. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” 
&c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1879. “ 
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servants ; and, considering that everybody spoils him, from his 
mother downwards, he decidedly does honour to unsophisticated 
human nature. He gives promise, too, of playing a brilliant part 
in the world, for he is always saying happy things; though 
his intuitive insight into — characters and conduct is 
veiled under the lispings of childish simplicity. Next in point 
of fascination to the Baba comes his sister, Millicent N. 
who, though she is still in the hands of her governess, an 
has barely burst into womanhood, promises to be as beautiful 
as he will be brilliant, When she is introduced to us, she 
is to the full as lively as the Baba, very nearly as out- 
spoken. But she meets her fate and a finishing schoolmaster in 
a rich and handsome visitor to the Hall, who is thrown by a series 
of tragical circumstances into the closest intimacy with the family. 
And we watch her changing under our eyes from the boisterous 
romp to the loving woman; though she scarcely loses her spirits 
in the course of the transformation, and gains immeasurably in 
softness and charm. Indeed three love afiairs are being driven 
abreast in the comparatively limited circle of Halcombe; and the 
appropriate title of Under One Roof gives the clue to a story which 
is kept thoroughly well in hand. Sir Robert Arden, a wealthy 
Devonshire baronet, has married a fashionable widow with a family. 
Mrs. Nicoll may have married from prudential motives, but she 
makes him, on the whole, an admirable wife. It is the more to 
her credit that he has hardly professed fidelity to her, so far at 
least as the affections are concerned. His heart has been buried 
with his former spouse, his “ departed Madeleine ;” but, to make up 
for the lack of single-minded devotion, he is all that is attentive 
and thoughtful and generous. He does so well by all the members of 
his second family that he has won the love he deserves of them. 
Their lives promised to be so happy that there might have been 
no story to tell, had it not been for the ergs of a Mephis- 
topheles in the person of Mr. Ferdinand Walcot. Walcot is the 
brother of the ever-regretted Madeleine; and he does not one 
to evoke the memory and even the spiritual presentment of hi 
sister that he may establish an unlimited ascendency over his 
brother-in-law. Sir Robert becomes pliable as wax in his hands, 
and here perhaps Mr. Payn overtaxes our credulity. With Machia- 
vellian astuteness, Mr. Walcot works to get everybody about 
him into his power by means of some discreditable or em i 
secret. In this he succeeds only too well for himself, for he sur- 
rounds himself with a circle of resentful enemies who are eager to 
welcome a champion and deliverer, And the deliverer comes in 
the shape of the Mr. Mayne who wins the heart and hand of 
Millicent ; and the efforts, that are finally crowned with success, 
by which he unmasks the arch-hypocrite, are the most thrilling 
of the threads that run through the story. 

Reversing the usual rule in fiction, Mr. Payn gives us the most 
impressive of his scenes by way of introduction. Halcombe Hall, 
the seat of Sir Robert Arden, is situated on the lonely moors in one 
of the most out-of-the-way nooks of the north coast of Devon. One 
night when a gale is raging in the Channel the family are disturbed 
by the guns of a vessel in distress. They know only too well by 
melancholy experience what the sounds probably portend. There 
are few more dangerous spots on a treacherous coast-line than 
the reefs and precipices of Haleombe Point. They hurry down to 
the shore in hopes of being of service, or, at all events, by way of 
relieving their feelings, ere they witness a heartrending spec- 
tacle. A crippled steamer is being drifted helplessly towards the 
shore, where only one fate can await her. A few of the passe 
and crew are saved by a kind Providence; and the young 
of Halcombe would have been even more excited than they were 
had they known how they were interested in those on board. One 
of the passengers was a German governess they had been ex 
ing ; while among the gentlemen was the nephew of Sir Robert 
Arden, the heir-expectant to his estates, and the betrothed of the 
elder Miss Nicoll. It is a happy thing for Evelyn that she had never 
cared for Mr. Gresham, except in the way of simple friendship ; 
for of course we can guess from the beginning how matters are 
likely to turn out. There are some pretty scenes on board of the 
Rhineland between the enamoured Mr. Gresham and Miss Elise 
Hurst. He tells her, with shortsighted and impulsive sincerity, 
that he had really embarked for the sake of her charms, a con- 
fession which compels her to treat him with dignified severity. 
Crushing down the feeli which are already pleading in his 
favour, she tells him that his unwarrantable and almost insulti 
disclosure condemns her to imprisonment in her cabin for the rest 
of the voyage. But Heaven disposes, though man or woman may 

The violent gale and the imminent danger break away 


pro 
the artificial barriers of ceremony. George and Elise literally lay 


their heads together, and exchange the innermost confidences of 
their souls. She is indebted to him for her life, and gratefully 
acknowledges it; and though her generosity makes her reluctant 
to mar his prospects, thenceforward she must place herself and 
her future at his disposal. Much against her will, she has to 
lend herself to some deceptions in the family of her new em- 
ployers, a circumstance of which Mr. Walcot of course takes 
advantage. But, however we may sympathize with Gresham and 
Miss Hurst, we have taken still more kindly to one of their fellow- 
ngers in the Rhineland, and are only sorry we lose sight of 

‘im till we are nearly at the end of the story. The American 
Pearce is one of those characters who may be made to go a long 
way towards relieving the graver epi of aserious novel. He 
is imperturbably composed on the eve of a catastrophe whose 
chances he realizes more clearly than any one. He says his best 
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and driest things when most men’s intellects would be clouded or 
paralysed ; and he speculates on the prospect of death as a matter 
of course, without a thought of profanity or irreverence. We 
had feared that Mr. Payn had entirely forgotten Mr. Pearce, 
when he is shipped again at the close of the book for the cruise 
in which Mr. Mayne “wins the return match” which strips 
Ferdinand Walcot of his ill-gotten gains. 

The way in which Mayne rises to occasions brings out his character 
very cleverly, and his proceedings supply us with agreeable excite- 
ment. While he is comparatively unsuspicious and off his guard, the 
astute Mr. Walcot hd® the best of him, as of most people. Mayne 
is put in a humiliating and ridiculous position when he is compro- 
mised, in the course of an early walk, with alady’s maid, whom he 
chanced to find weeping in a secluded summer-house. He is realiy 
guiltless, even of an indiscretion; but his fastest friends hardly 
give him credit for innocence, and his host turns him out of doors 
with scant ceremony. Whereupon the cup of his indignation 
overflows ; and, being assured that his enemy is a villain, he goes 
to work, like a sleuth hound, to hunt him down. To do him 
justice, the personal outrage only confirms him in previous and 
more pious resolutions. He detests Walcot for his cold-blooded 
cruelty to a young stepson of the baronet’s whom that intriguer has 
been systematically terrorizing for pu of his own ; and, having 
once constituted himself the champion of the helpless, he can in- 
dulge bis own rancour with a clearer conscience. With a cheery 
malignity peculiarly his own, and which we feel is rather laudable 
than otherwise in the circumstances, he vows that he will never 
rest till his vengeance has been fully satisfied. He has plenty of 
money and abundant leisure, and his zeal is further whetted 
by what seems a triumph of successful cunning on Walcot’s 
part. Circumstances have saved Walcot almost miraculously, and 
extraordinary audacity has conspired with strange coincidences to 
carry his machinations to the conclusion he desires. He contrives 
to ship Sir Robert Arden on a voyage to Australia, at a time when 
the telegraphic cable has broken down, and there are no means of 
communicating between the continents. He takes advantage of 
the wealthy baronet’s absence to kill him; that is to say, he makes 
the acquaintance of a dying man whom he off for his lite- 
rally “ departed ” friend, and whom, after identification of the body 
by Arden’s nephew and heir, he buries in the family vault at Hal- 
combe. Then he produces an unimpeachable will, which bequeaths 
him the best part of his benefactor’s property; and, having 

romptly realized the handsome personalty, betakes himself to 

orway in honourable exile, where he hopes to enjoy it peace- 
fully beyond reach of extradition treaties. But all the time a 
Nemesis has been following him through his turnings and twistings, 
in the shape of a keen-witted detective in the pay of Mayne, 
who is an adept at adopting all maffher of disguises. And when 
the time has come for the grand dénouement we have been antici- 
pating, Mr. Mayne inveigles the absconding villain out of his sanc- 
tuary into a situation where he can dictate his own terms, The 
discomfiture of the worthy Mr. Walcot is complete; but in the 
moment of victory Mayne relents a little, while Walcot shows a 
redeeming touch of grace. Having been privately identified as a 
felon who had been once convicted of forgery, and having yielded 
to all the conditions exacted of him, he prays that his criminal 
antecedents may be concealed from the girl he had persecuted 
with his most unwelcome addresses. So that the chequered story 
ends satisfactorily, and the curtain falls on a trio of newly 
married couples whose prospects of happiness would appear to be 
excellent. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


JULES QUICHERAT has devoted a very interesting 

e volume to the life of Rodrigo de Villandrando (1), one of 

the chieftains whose exploits fill the annals of the fifteenth century. 
We honestly feats that we have hitherto been quite ignorant 
of Villandrando’s merits. A man who is dismissed by Moreri 
and by the Histoire généalogique de la maison de France with a 
notice of ten lines could not @ priort be regarded as deserving the 
attention of posterity; and still less attractive was the subject 
when we discovered in an old local history that his name was used 
asa proverb or byword for the purpose of denoting un homme 
brutal et cruel. However, this is not the first time that a more 
or less successful appeal has been made to reverse the judgments 
of history, and Villandrando may now be said to be rehabilitated, 
thanks to M. Quicherat, and must henceforward take his place as 
one of the champions of French independence four centuries ago. 
After having been published about thirty years since in the Biblio- 
théque de Ecole des Chartes as a series of articles, this essay is 
now given to the world in a revised form, and completed so far 
as it was possible, by the he’? of documents brought to light 
since it was first printed. We say “so far as it was possible,” 
because, as M. Quicherat truly observes, no work treating of the 
middle ean ever be looked upon as definitively terminated. 
Research is constantly discovering fresh materials, the existence 
of which was not suspected, and which very often upset, or at 
any rate modify, theories hitherto universally accepted. The 
present memoir of Rodrigo de Villandrando, with its imposing 
array of illustrative documents, is particularly interesting as 


1) Rodrigue de Villandrando, lun des combattants r Uindépendance 
siécle. Par J. Quicherat. and London: L. 


showing what military life was at the time of Dunois, La Hire, 
and La Pucelle, just before a regular system of training and disci- 
pline took the place of the organized barbarity which has mady 
the name of Ecorcheurs so justly infamous. 

The work of which the first volume has just been et by 
M. Paquier (2) is the result of lectures delivered at Versailles by 
the author two years ago. No one can deny the importance of 
the subject ; and it is excellently treated by M. Paquier. The style, 
of course, is that of popular addresses, and some allowance must be 
made for rhetorical effect ; but, on the whole, there is remarkably 
little of what may be called clap-trap, and we think that M. Paquier 
did wisely in retaining the original character of his work. Starting 
from the rather sweeping —— that France alone amongst 
the nations of Europe has realized the great desideratum of terri- 
torial and political unity, he asks how has that unity been accom- 
plished, when did the earliest attempts to bring it about take 

lace, what causes have furthered it, and what obstacles has it 
had to encounter and to overcome? ‘The answers to these ques- 
tions form the substance of the lectures. M. hn gad begins by 
examining the various ethnological elements which have contri- 
buted towards the formation of he then 
explains the parts played respectively by feudalism, the commu- 

a tome, Universities, and the 
Crown, and he thus takes us as far as the sixteenth century and 
the wars of religion. M. Paquier is generally so accurate that we 
are surprised at finding him quote as authentic the Memoirs of 
Mme. de Créquy, which were composed by M. de Courchamp. 

The subject discussed in M. Legrand’s volume (3) is one of 
the highest importance ; the steady decrease of the population in 
France has often been noticed, especially during the last few years, 
and we are not surprised at the marriage question having beenselected 
by the Académie des sciences movales et politiques as the sub- 
ject of one of its prizes. M. Legrand’s essay was the successful one, 
and after the space of nine years it is now published with the 
benefit of the corrections and modifications which time and re- 
flexion would naturally suggest. M. Legrand examines with great 
care the various questions bearing upon marriage, such as the legis- 
lation which affects natural children, the relations between husband 
and wife, separation, divorce, &c. We observe that he does not 
take the desponding view of contemporary society in France which 
is in some quarters. 

M. Zeller has written a very complete and interesting history of 
Italy during the Pontificate of Pius [X. and the reign of Victor 
Emmanuel (4). It is not too much to say that the political events 
which have taken place in Italy between 1846 and 1878 amount to 
a revolution of unsurpassed interest and importance. A Po 
oscillating between the liberal inspirations of Gioberti and t 
audacious paradoxes of the Syllabus; a King supported on the one 
side by Napoleon III. and on the other by the German Emperor ; 
the same cause furthered by a Cavour and a Garibaldi, the result 
being what we now see—surely few subjects are better calculated 
to fascinate the historian, and to call forth the attention of the 
reader. We are not surprised at seeing M. Zeller lay aside his 
studies of German history for the purpose of giving us a page out 
of the annals of modern Italy. The author's references show the 
extent of his reading on the subject, his impartiality is beyond a 
doubt, and his only aim has been to publish a trustworthy account 
of the Italian revolution. His volume is written in a very in 
teresting and picturesque style, without declamation or party 
spirit. 

PWhen we noticed not long since M. Chéruel’s history of Cardinal 
Mazarin, we mentioned the carnets or memorandum books left by 
the Cardinal, which had formed the subject of a series of articles 
‘contributed by M. Cousin to the Journal des Savants. We 
| have now to speak of another political personage belonging 

to the early part of the seventeenth century (5), who also 
‘sat for his portrait to the brilliant biographer of Mme. de 
| Longueville; we mean the Constable de Luynes, till quite 
recently known to the world only through the memoirs of 
his enemy Cardinal Richelieu, and the pamphlets of Riche- 
lieu’s adherents. Unfortunately M. Cousin did not live to 
finish the history of De Luynes, and M. B. Zeller has under- 
taken to complete the work and thus to illustrate one of the 
most important epochs in the reign of Louis XIU. The papers 
he has chiefly consulted are the correspondence of Corsini, who 
succeeded Cardinal Bentivoglio as Nuncio at the Court of France, 
the despatches of the Venetian Ambassador, and various other 
letters now preserved in the Record Office at Florence. All these 
pieces justificatives are duly described in M. Zeller’s preface, and 
extracts from them are printed as an appendix. This a 
volume forms the weed sequel to the same author’s Henri IV, 
et Marie de Médicis. 

Viscount de Meaux is a staunch Roman Catholic, and it is 
from the Vatican point of view that he treats the history of the 
Reformation in France (6); he has, however, so far accepted the 
ideas of modern liberalism that he advocates religious freedom 
and the fullest toleration. Protestantism, we need ly say, is 


(2) Histoire de Punité territoriale et politique de la France. Par J. B 
Paquier. Vol.1. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


(3) Le mariage et les meurs en France. Par Louis Legrand. Paris & 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(4) Pio 1X et Victor Emmanuel. Par Jules Zeller. Paris: Didier. 

(5) Le connétable de Luynes, Montauban et la Valteline. Par B. Zeller. 
Paris: Didier. 


(6) Les luttes religieuses en France au seiziéme siécle. Par le vicomte de 
Meaux. Paris: Plon. 
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still to him ero but he would nevertheless give complete 
li to heretical teaching, so far as it does not offend the uni- 
versally received ideas of morality. Catholicism, he says, has pre- 
vailed in spite of the Huguenots, and it will survive the combined 
efforts of treethinkers of every description. It is to be regretted 
that similar ideas should not have always guided the pens of 
Catholic writers and the counsels of Catholic statesmen; and we 
doubt whether the volume for which we are indebted to Viscount 
de Meaux will not soon be condemned by the Congregation of the 
Index. It is ananimated and picturesque account of one of the 
most stirring epochs in French history. 

Mme. Duvergier de Hauranne’s 3 of the history of 
the French Revolution (7) is written a the inspiration 
of the following ideas :—Universal suffrage alone can guarantee 
to a nation order and liberty; in 1793 it did not exist, the 
political education of France having just begun; hence violence 
adopted as a principle of government, and the schism between 
the Conservative liberalism of ’89 and the theories of absolute 
democracy, destructive of all civilization and identified with 
Robespierre. The political system which sprang from the 18th 
of Brumaire was only solution of the difficulty. Thanks to 
universal suffrage, the return either of terrorism or of Cxsarism 
is alike impossible. This estimate of the virtues of universal 
suffrage certainly simplifies politics very much. 

The four essays which M. Leroy-Beaulieu has republished in a 
volume (8) treat of vero sm! topics, and since their first ap- 
pearance in the Revue des Deux Mondes he has found reason to 
alter them in consequence of the revelations —— to light by 
State papers and other official documents. The introductory 
chapters are devoted to the policy of Napoleon III. ; and, as they 
appeared during the lepeal régime, we are reminded how far 

verse criticism was then tolerated. Victor Emmanuel and 
Pius IX. supply the materials for the next two parts, and the 
volume ends with a sketch of recent events in Spain. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu writes from the Conservative point of view, and the 
general lesson he deduces from the condition of Europe is that 
revolutionary ideas are a permanent source of danger to all Go- 
vernments, even the strongest in appearance, which think it nece s- 
sary to favour them. 

The articles on England which M. Louis Blanc (9) has reprinted 
are of course intended to illustrate certain general ideas, and to 
sketch points of national character. The writer evidently desires 
to estimate England ny, and twenty years’ residence on 
this side of the Channel has given him opportunities for studying 
closely the social and political institutions by which we are 
governed. 

M. de Loménie has left behind him a reputation as a writer 
which will lose nothing from the present republication of articles 
and notices contributed to newspapers and reviews(10). The first 
wee of the volume consists of three papers on Mirabeau and 

rnave. In the latter we have sketches of twoof M. de Loménie’s 
personal friends, Tocqueville and Chateaubriand ; the articles 
which treat of the latter being a kind of answer to Sainte-Beuve’s 
clever, but spiteful, lectures. When these were published in 1860, 
the slightest manifestation of independence on the part of a Uni- 
versity professor was regarded as almost criminal, and M. de 
Laprade’s spirited satire in the Correspondant had been severely 

unished by the Bonapartist police. M. de Loménie, nothing 
nted, did not hesitate to denounce the violent attacks of 
Sainte-Beuve on a writer whom he had in days gone by praised 
almost to exaggeration ; and it is worth remembering that the 
causeur du Lundt, notwithstanding his loud declarations of free- 
thought and ultra-Liberalism, managed to secure the help of the 
Government in annoying those who ventured to find fault with his 
literary and political weaknesses. 

The brief biographical notice which Count de Falloux has 
devoted to the late Bishop of Orleans (11) is a chapter detached 
from memoirs destined only for posthumous publication. It in- 
troduces us to the leading statesmen who assumed the direction 
of affairs when the Revolution of 1848 and the candidature of 
Louis Napoleon for the presidency were engaging the attention 
of Europe, and on this account it is interesting, not merely as the 
sketch of a distinguished prelate, but as a chapter of contempora 
history. It forms a companion volume to the author’s life of M. 
Augustin Cochin. 

It may a be remembered that after the Philadelphia 
Exhibition ML isson published a very suggestive collection 
illustrating the state of elementary education in America, being a 
series of exercises or compositions on various subjects of literature 
and science, containing average specimens of the training given in 
the schools of the United States. It has been thought that a 
volume of the same kind connected with the Paris display of last 

ear (12) would prove interesting, and accordingly we have now 
before us the results of school work in various countries. Japan, 


(7) Histoire laire de la Revolution frangaise. Par Mme. Ernest 
Duvergier de Hauranne. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

(8) Un Empereur—un Roi—un Pape—une Restauration. Par A. Leroy- 
Patis: Charpentier. 

(9) Diz ans de Vhistoire d’ Angleterre. Par Louis Blanc. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Lévy. 
PP ag Esquisses historiques et littéraires. Par M. de Loménie. Paris: 


vy. 
(11) L’évéque d’ Orléans. Par le comte de Falloux. Paris: Didier. 


(12) Devoirs Wécoliers étrangers recucillis & Exposition Universelle dz 
Paris. London and Paris: L. Hachette & Co. 7 


Spain, Portugal, H A ium, Switzerland, Italy, are repre- 
sented in this aca ahch we doubt not will be valued by 
persons engaged in teaching. 

Metaphysical research is still apparently ig! in France, 
notwithstanding the affected scorn expressed by M. Littré’s disci- 
ples. M. Funck-Brentano, for instance, gives us a remarkable essa 
on the Sophists of antiquity and’ those of the modern Engli 
school (13). It may be usefully read as a corrective of M. Guyau’s 
book which we noticed last month, 

Monsignor Bigandet, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ramatha, pub- 
lished in 1858 an important legen biography of Gaudama, the 
Buddha of the Burmese nation. @ now gives us a revised 
edition of it (14); and Lieutenant Gauvain has introduced it to 
the French public in an — translation. It would be super- 
fluous to repeat here what MM. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 
Burnouf, and others have so often said about the extreme interest 
which belongs to the history of Buddhism; we may add, 
however, that the Burmese branch of that religion claims our 
attention in a special manner, because, as Monsignor Bi- 
gandet remarks, it has preserved more than any other the 
original character of the primitive faith. Philosophy, properly 
so called, has never modified the religious institutions of 
the Burmese, and Hinduism never found its way to the banks of 
the Irrawaddy ; on the other hand, Chinese Buddhism is only a 
modification of Sakyamuni’s ing; so that, if we wish to 
become acquainted with the true form of a religious doctrine 
which at present holds under its sway a large proportion of man- 
kind, we must study the Burmese Scriptures. The volume before 
us contains, first, the legend of Gaudama, and secondly, a dis- 
5 ey on the Buddhist priests or Thongyies. Under the title 

Chemins du Neibban the learned author has endeavoured to 
explain the metaphysical doctrines which serve as a foundation 
to the whole system; he has also added a kind of geographical 
index of the places mentioned, for the purpose of identification 
with their sec se names, Finally, the useful footnotes scattered 
throughout the volume illustrate every puzzling detail of ritual, 
doctrine, or discipline. 

By way of corollary to Mgr. Bigandet’s treatise we may 
mention an excellent article on pessimism contributed by 
M. Dapples to the Bibliotheque universelle (15). The recent 
number of that periodical has a more than usually attractive bill 
of fare. M. Marc Mennier’s amusing novelette and M. Deboist’s 

per on elementary education in ium are very good, each in 
its special way; and the editor, M. Tallichet, discusses the ever- 
recurring question of Free-trade v. Protection. 

French books of travels form three different classes, of each 
of which we have this month excellent specimens. First 
come works of a semi-scitntific character, such as Hum- 
boldt’s classical Voyage aux régions équinoxiales; to this cate- 
gory belongs M. Bérenger-Férand’s Peuplades de la Séné- 
gambie (16), which would be still more valuable if the author 
bad only added a map and an alphabetical index. The second 
category, the most voluminous by far, comprises travels purs et 
simples, such as Mme, Louise Colet’s impressions of Egypt (17) ; 
M. de Rhins’s journal of a voyage to Annam (18), a neat little duo- 
decimo, with woodcuts, tables, maps, &c. ; and M. d’Ursel’s account 
of South America (19), aleo agreeably written and appropriately 
illustrated. M. Charles de Moiiy’s Lettres (20), the result of four 

ears’ residence at Constantinople, are designedly silent on the 
tern question and the destinies of the Ottoman Empire; in 
fact, they were written by the author as a relief to the diplomatic 
cares which absorbed the chief part of his time. Like the three 
writers we have just named, M. de Bezance occupies 4 political 
post, and like them he has turned author for the sake of re- 
creation; he seems to be well acquainted with the western dis- 
tricts of China (21), and he is equally expert with his pencil and 
with his pen. Introduced to the French public by M. Jules 
Claretie, the author of Zigs-zags en Bulgarie(22) describes the 
principal events of the late war; his volume is an amusing olla 
podrida of anecdotes, sketches of character, political remarks, and 
campaign adventures. In connexion with it we may mention 
M. Karazine’s excursions to Turkestan, translated from the 
Russian (23). M. Alfred Marche has on three successive occasions 
visited Western Africa, and his ,book therefore takes us to the 
same latitudes as the larger one of M. Bérenger-Férand ; but it has 
no pretensions of a scientific character, and is merely a collection of 
extracts from the note-books of a well-informed and cultivated 

(13) Les Sophistes grecs et les Sophistes contemporains. Par M. Funck- 
Brentano. Paris: Plon. 

(14) Vie ou légende de Gaudama, le Boudha des Birmans. Par 
Bigandet. Traduit en Frangais par Victor Gauvain. Paris: 

roux. 
pists) Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Juin 1879. Lausanne: 

ridel. 


(16) Les Peuplades de la Sénégambie. Par L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud. 
Paris: Leroux. 


(17) Les pays lumineux, Par Mme. Louise Colet. Paris: Dentu. 


(18) Le royaume d Annam et les Annamites. Par J. L. Duteuil de Rhins. 
Paris: Plon. 


(19) Sud Amérique. Par le comte Charles d’Ursel. Paris: Plon. 

(20) Lettres du Bosphore. Par Charles de Moity. Paris: Plon. 

(21) Le fleuve bleu. Par Gaston de Bezance. Paris: Plon. 

(22) Zigs-zags en Bulgarie. Par Fr. Kohn-Abrest. Paris: Charpentier. 


23) Le pays ot Von se battra, voyages d'un Russe dans I Asi trale, 
ng Paris: Dreyfous. 
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observer 24). M. Xavier Marmier, the veteran traveller, who, like 
his friend J. J \ 

the sun, has given in his recent volume the lion’s share to Russia, 
@ propos of a number of works which he reviews with his usual 
care (2 5): The first article is a most interesting sketch of the 
geographical nene current during the middle ages, such as those 

ularized by Willibald, Sewulf, Sigurd, Rubruquis, &c. 

he the days of M. Alexandre Dumas pére, fancy has invaded 
books of travels, and it is sometimes difficult to say of these 
works where truth ends and imagination begins. . Toutain 
perhaps intended his excursion to the Highlands of Scotland (26) 
to be a literal transcript of realities; but his patriotie prejudices 
are sadiy in his way as a judge of our manners, our life, our cha- 
racter, and even our landscape. He is one of the few remaining 
specimens of the old Anglophobe. M. Louis Boussenard is another 
writer who looks upon a book of travels chiefly as a medium for 
dramatic incidents and sensational descriptions. His scenes of 
Australian life almost qualify him to be called the Mayne Reid of 


France (27). M. Gaston Tissandier takes us back to the world of | 


sober reality, and although the description of his twenty-four 
ascents (28) might by some be called building castles in the 
air, yet nothing could be more matter of fact than the incidents 
which he places before us. 


Trois voyages dans 0 Afrique occidentale. Par Alfred Marche. Paris 
L. Hachette & 

25) Nouveaux récits de voyage. Par X.Marmier. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. ; 

(26) Dans les Highlands. Par Paul Toutain. Paris: Plon. 

A travers l’ Australie; les diz millions de ? Opossum ro Par 

(28) Histoire de mes Ascensions. Par Gaston Tissandier. Paris: 
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ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 
WINTER TERM begins September 19._ Scholarships. Seaside Home for Vacations at 
Iifracombe.—H. M. ROBINSON, Head- Master. 


()XFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED M.A., Rector 


of a small Country Parish near Oxford, prepares a limited number of PUPILS for 
Matriculation. Satisfactory references.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


T. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
M.A., Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. Large house on high 
ground, Cricket Field adjoining the Sea, and use of Sea-water Swimming Bath and Gymna- 
sium. Terms, for Boys under Ten, 80 Guineas ; above Ten, 100 Guineas.—Address, the Mount 
Lodge, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


EDUCATION IN PREPARATION FOR NAVAL AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


“BF ASTMAN’S? ACADEMY, 
BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Prineipal (since 1860)—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

‘This School—founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman. R.N., and conducted by him for Nine 
years, has been carried on by the present Principal for the last Nineteen years. 

NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—At last year’s Examinations, of Nineteen Pupils sent up Seventeen 
} passed, taking 2nd, 4th, 4th, 5th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 15th, 16th, &c., places. 

At the June Examination of this year, Pupils took 2nd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 9th, 12th, 32nd places. 
Pupils are received from Nine years of age and upwards. 


‘ey STRUCTION in GERMAN or FRENCH for One or Two 
young Englishmen wishing to Travel in Switzerland, or any part of Germany, during 
August and September. High references given.—Address, Dr. DRESER, Spire-on-Rhine. 


ARMY, ‘CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON, 
Author of English History, Arithmetic, &c., prepares CANDIDATES for all 
EX AMINATIONS. Highest references to successful Pupils.—Address, 88 Newman Street, W. 
W OOLWICH, LINE, and other EXAMINA TIONS. —Agely 

to inations 


Mr. A. TUCKER, 16 Lee Park, Lee, S.E. A Class for Qualifying Exam 
will be held during the Vacation. ying 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,236, JULY 5, 1879: 


The East Indian Railway Bill. 
Armenian Grievances. _ The Egyptian Papers. 
The Education Question in Wales. | The Imperial Succession. Lord Cairns’s Bill. 
Colonial Democracy. MM. Ferry’s Bill and the Religious Orders. 
Cockburn v. Penzance, 


Chloralism. The Pride of the Spectator. 
AdbE Martin on the French Education Question. The Comédie Francaise. 
Law of the Mackonochie Case. Indecent Reporting. 
The Siege of Whitechapel. The Plethora of Money. 
The University Match. 


Treitschke’s 
Low’s Orkney and Shetland in 1774.  Loftie’s Memorials of the Savoy. 
The Book with Seven Seals. Lord Carnarvon’s nm. The i 
Life of Charles Mathews. ‘nder One 
French Literature. 


A LITERARY FRENCH FAMILY, of standing, living in 

Maida Vale, offers a very superior and refined HOME to a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

requiring a sound and practical knowledge of the French language. Large and well-appointed 
se, With garden.— Address, GALLLA, Foreign Library, 2 Langham Place, W. 


GEASIDE HOME tor the HOLIDAYS.—INDIAN BOYS 


and others are received for the Vacatiqns at Ilfracombe, Devon. Skilled tuition pro- 
vided.—F or particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Chardstock College, Chard. 


ARTICLED PUPIL.—HERBERT & CO., Patent Agents 


and Engineers, have a VACANCY. Full gestionions on application, by Principals 
only. Premium moderate.—Apply to HERBERT & Co., 67 Strand, 


GECRETARY or CONFIDENTIAL AGENT.—A thoroughly 
competent Business Man, with impeachabl d seeks a Re-engagement. 
Well > in Secretarial duties and matters appertaining to Commerce, Finance, Law. A 
rapid Shorthand-writer and a Linguist and Accountant. Security if required.—Address, 
Dera, care of A. F. Baillie, Esq., 14 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY for SALE.—A popular 


special 
is! some years, an mportant position amo: 
journals, and capable of considerable development. Particularly suited to a Gentleman of 
istic and L taste. ice £ .—For particulars, apply to Messrs. HOLMES & SON, 

Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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BRIGHTON (WEST), King’s Gardens, overlooking the Orna« 
—— mental Lawns in the Sea Front.—FREEHOLD MANSIONS for SALE or LEASH 
containing spacious and lofty Rosegtien Rooms, Eleven to Eighteen Bed and Dressing-rooms. 
Also Bath-room with Fresh and Salt Water laid on, and ample and complete Offices. The 
larger houses have both Principal and Secondary Staircases, and Three Bath-rooms. Prices of 
Rome. | Freeholds from £6,500 to £12,500. Also Houses of various sizes in First Avenue, from £3,000 
upwards. First-class Stabling can also be had.—For further particulars, apply to J. T. 
CRAPERLL. 140 Lupus Street, Pimlico, London ; or at the Office on the Estate, 13 Pint Avenue, 
4 West Brighton. 
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WILTS.— LAVERSTOCK, SALISBURY.—A Small, but Valuable, FREEHOLD» 
RESIDENTIAL ES’ TATE. p a gharming Cottage Ornée, surrounded by its own, 
Grounds of about ‘I'hirty-three acres, in Arabi , and Woodland ; a portion of 
which is admirably adapted for Building purposes. 


MESSRS. ROGERS & CHAPMAN will offer by AUCTION, 

the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Monday, July 14, at One o'clock peociesty, | 
a valuable RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, at Laverstock, near the city of Salisbury, of about 
‘Thirty-three acres in extent, upon which is erected a small, but and substantially 
built Cottage Residence, planned and susceptible of easy and inexpensive enlargement, 
having Dairy, Cowho' 
on an eminence about 170 feet above the level of the valley, commanding views of unrivalled 
beauty and extent over Salisbury, Wilton, Clarendon, the New Forest, and Isle of W ight, and 
forming one of the most enjoyable and healthful abodes possible. Also Four Freehold Cottages, 
adapted fsr conversion into Stables or Laundry. A portion of the land could be advantage- 
ously utilized for Building purposes without interference with the enjoyment of the other part 
of the Estate.—Further ‘Sew fim leulars, Wer conditiens of sale, and orders tov jew, of CHARLES 
Dew, Esq., conan. {3 and of the A 73 Road, 
Kensington, and 50 Be! 8. 


HOTELS. 


HOTEL.—Facing Sea and. 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of — 


Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hovel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


Mi Pn —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; ROBERT 


KERR, Proprietor._BED-ROOMS, by the Night Ay or £3 3s. per 
All Beds are of sutticient size for married or sing! joys’ Beds, 10s. a 
Week. Breakfast and other meals by Hotel ist, or Dinner, and 

per Week, ineluding Attendance. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 

own Pieturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 mgr and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvement which science could suggest, C xed and moderate. Table- 
<’hote daily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Iifracombe, for Two 
Mo! niths. are issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


N ORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 

This old-established County Family Hotel, ‘having been recently enlarged, situated 

facing the Sea, between the West Pier and the extensive Ln n Promenade, offers very comfort- 

able quarters for Families and Geutlemen. The Food Vines are especially attended to. 

‘Table-d'hote daily at6.30. Reading, Billiard, and Rooms. Tariff, &c.,on application to 
GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


WiLtiiam 8 TO S, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


' [ ‘HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTOX, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from silver. With 
ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddleor | Bead | King’s 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. or Thread. | or Shell. 
£ 8. d. 4, £ 8. a, 
12 Table S 110. « 25. 
12 Dessert Spoons 12. 28. in. 
12 Tea Spoons ..... M. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt «We B6 
2 Salt Spouse, rome © be 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl « Bs 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.. - B6 136 146 
1 Butter Knife . 39 28 
1 Sugar Sifter . 4 
8 19 3 19 0 
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An OAK CHEST to contain the oa, and a relative we of ghee > &e., £2 15s. A 
second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. Dessert, 178. Tea 
Spoons, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS. eg from £3 15s. to £21. Dish Covers. eg lg to 
£24 the set of four. Corner D; . from £7 10s. to £18 18s. the set of four; Warm 
w= A. bs. ; Biscuit Boxes, lis. to £5 10s. ; Cruet Frames, from 2ls. to £10 10s. Replating by the 
paten process. 


WILLIAM BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


TRONMONGER, b: pele, post free. w H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, wi 


HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


MEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, | 


with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 


ash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large. 
ier ted priced C atalo ue, with Terms, post free 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. 


useful Stock to select from. 
—248, 249, “aa 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
tablished 1862. 


NOTICE.- —MINTON’S CHINA.— Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 


ESIG manufactured by Messrs. MINTON, can only be obtained at the O 
porrh RY G RIES, 202, 903, and 204 Oxford Street, and 30, 31, and Orchard Street, 
ortman uare. 


FRANG@AISE.— & LUBIN have the 
honour to announce that th en mand,” made a new — 

Bott at oF 6d., ., at all fashionable Druggists and Pertumers in the ‘principal Cities of 


th 
- Distitied vt the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


Ms ERASMUS WILSON, FERS, 
Writes in the “‘ Journal of Cutaneons Medicine,” 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of 
balms for the Skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
4 Cooling ng Dri ink Water. 
excellent Stimulant blended Spirits. 
icinal, cooling and purifying 


Is recommended by the “ 
WHOLESALE SToRES—ll1 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water — 


without Alkali. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIs’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whele- 


R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North W: London Agen‘ . BEST 
Henrietta’ St Street, Caven dish Square. 


uses, and other Outbuildings, and productive Kitchen Garden, situated — 


| LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e—_ 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcn Orrick—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


. Directors. 
Robert Barc!ay, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. 
John Garratt Cattiey, E: William Esq. 
ark Curr.e Close, E Nevile Lub 


Esq. , Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. George F bes: Malcoimson, Esq. 
Wiiliam Davidson, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, 
William Robert Moberly, sq. 


Alexander Druce. Esq. 
| Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
| Charles Hermann Goschen, le Sir John Rose, Bart. 


arles Ernest Green, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Baron Heath. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 


Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Montagu Cleugh Wilkinson, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, 


due at Midsummer will empiree ‘on July 9, 1879. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without in Profits. 
atianc are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


rge participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
m4. on, under Royal Charter, from the Kabilities of partnership. 
All real improvements in mode ice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and # half, 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. £. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Orricr—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Colonel Seymour. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. \ Lewis A. Wallace, " 


| Governor-EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq, 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Directors. 
Hugh Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Robert E Louis Huth, Esq. 
| William Thomas Brand, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
| ajor-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq 
| George William Cam pels Esq. thy i. Palme r,E 
George B. Dewhurst, Willian Rk. W. Peily, 
Robert RB. Dobree, Esq. William Rennie, Psq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, E 
| Henry Gose hen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
| 


NOTICE is hereby ome that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer 
Policies will expire on July 9. 


‘The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life De 


| | Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 
| had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 


11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry HonhameCarter, Bq. 


Charles Wm. Curtic, E . J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
| Charles F. Devas, Esq. ms Beaumont w. LAL bog Esq. 


Sir Walter Bart. John B. M n, 
Alban G. © mis, Esq. Henry ‘john Norman 
James Goodson, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., MP 
\ ‘Arehibald Hamilton, Henry Vigne, Esq. 
| Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at present paid up and invested ............ £1,000,000 
Total Funds about «+ £2,956,000 
Total Annual Income nearly ......-. ga vncwenstepreeEtewase £500,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which errs. at Midsummer should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents. on or before Ju 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 

Prompt and liberal settiement of claims. Policies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed 


before July 9, or the same will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


pHa FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
liberal Loss Settleme 
jurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


Orvice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £3,391,000. 
Insuranees effected in all parts of the World. 
| A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. — NOTICE to 
POLICY-HOLDERS and the PUBLIC.—Under the 108th Section of the Company's 

Act of ration it is expressly declared that ms on the 

principle * shall not by reason of i assurance Seror be to be, partners in the busi- 


ness or Shareholders of the Compa: 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


1 Moorgate Street, E.C., June 1879. 
UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
PVE FUR 2. 


Paid-up Capital 

Rese: 753,500 
LETTERS ofCREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are gran 

the Bank’s Branches t hout Australia and New Zealand. sy Regen 
BILLS on the GOLONT LES are negotiated and sent for coliection. 
Se are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. BR. MEWBURN, Manager. 
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OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
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| 


The Saturday Review. 
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(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BraNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5S e cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fi ‘oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


| (THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by the 9th July. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be 


published on WeEpNxspay, July 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers iater than WEDNESDAY Next, the 


9th instant. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
MARY ANERLEY, by R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,” is commenced in the July Number of Frasers 


en. 
Interest drawn, Army. Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other iption of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now put up in l-oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the 2-oz. a. ee’ ,% Cigarettes, in Luxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. « H. O. Ls. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
- (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


PDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
F ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
any Copies of every recent Work of general interest are in circulation at 
MUDIE' § "SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample mpi is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
wae jt: One Guinea per annum and upwards, according to th 
uired. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready. This 
contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher oes of Fiction, at the lowest 
ices, and is especially d to the Librarians and Secretaries of 
Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Booke. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
n Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY be obtai: 
with the Teast ible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M NOHESTER: PiphaRy, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANC! ESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Ble UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions fom One Guinea to any according the supply required, All 
ks, English, French, and German, immediately on 
weet iste of of New Publications, gratis and pos 
Catal ue ofs Surplus Booke off offered for Sale at Reduced Prices may 
BOOTH'S, CHU SON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Stree Regen t Street, near the Poly technic. 


HE 8: SATURDAY REV IEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
10, 74 e, 7 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


First-class 
number of volumes 


HOME OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE III. 1766—1769. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 722, price 14s. cloth, 


CALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE III. preserved in H.M. Pnblic Record Office. Vol. II. edited by 
J. RepINeTon, Esq., and published with the sanction of H.M. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, under the direetion of the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* This is the Second Volume of the modern series of Domestic Papers, com- 
mencing with the accession of George the Third. 

London: Lonemans & Co. and Triipyer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Doveias & Fouts. Dublin: A. THom. 


In crown 8vo. pp. 284, price 6s. cloth, 
EMORIES, a LIFE’S EPILOGUE. By the Author of 
Fm “ The Vale of Lanherne,” &c. New Edition, with a Lament for the Princess 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 


(CHARTERHOUSE, PAST and PRESENT: a Brief History 


of the Hospital founded in Charterhouse by Thomas Sutton, and more particularly of 
the School thereto. By WILLIAM Taio Brows, LL.D., Head- Master. 
Godalming: H.STzpMAN. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


w ready, demy 8vo. sewn, Is. 6d. 


(THE GREAT RUSSIAN INVASION of INDIA: a Sequel 
to the Afghanistan Campaign of 1878-9. By DEKHNEWALLAH. 
HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


) OHN RUSKIN: a Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axo. Reprinted from the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. 
ABEL Heywoop & Sox, Publishers, Manchester; and 12 Booksellers’ Rew, London. 


At all Libraries. 


FEUDS : a Novel in Verse. By the » Author of “ Thrice,” 
“ The Exchanged Identity, 
E. W. ALLENS, ll Ave "B.C. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christian. 
London: C. WatTTSs, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The JULY Number (6d.) of 
(THE MASONIC MAGAZINE, containing : On Old English 
urious Masonic Jewels (with 


Bibles—St. Albans Abbey (with Illustrations)—Bea trice—Cur: 
Illustrations)—Trying to Change a So iit Iilustrations)—The Agamemnon of 
“schylus—Life of the Prince Consort—Bro. Gould's “ Four Old Lodges”—Freemasonry in 
elso— Notes on Literature, Science, and Art—Poetry; Freemasonry; Summer ; The Poet. 
London ; “ Freemason Office,” 198 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD MAGAZINE for JULY 1879. 
No. DCCLXV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE ZULU WAR: WITH COLONEL PEARSON AT EKOWE. By 
ONE WHO WAS THERE. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME. Part IV. 
THE GHOST OF MORCAR'S TOWER. 
HIDDEN TREASURES: TORLONIA MUSEUM. 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE MANDOLINATA. W.W.S. 
THE AFFGHAN PEACE, AND OUR NEW FRONTIBR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


OTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 
contains the First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled ““‘WHITE WINGS: a 
Yachting Romance,” by WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,” 
“ Madcap Violet,” &c. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXV. ls, 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. With Ilustra- 
tions by W. Small and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS: 
“the, L Chapter 2. Mary Avon. Chapter 3. Under Way hapter 4. 


THE “EGILS SAGA.” 

IN ASSYNT. 

THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. 24. Gray and his School. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PICTURES. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Illustration. Chapter 16. Madame 
le Vaublanc stirs up Evil Passions. Chapter 17. In which M. de Fontvieille 
tells an Old Story. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXXVII. (for JULY). 


1. WORDSWORTH. By MaTrHew ARNOLD. 

2. THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY. By Henry James, Jun. 

8. THE MIRABEAUS. By Jas. CoTreR Morison. 

4. ““HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Buryetr, Author of “ That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 45—48. 

5. THE DRAMATIZATION OF NOVELS. By J. Porter. 

6. HYMN FOR ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST'’S DAY, JUNE 24. By the DEAN 
oF WESTMINSTER. 

7. BURNS’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By WILLIAM Jacx. 
No. V. Concluded, 

8. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 29 and 31. 

9, INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY FOR WOMEN: a Remonstrance. By Visco7ntess 
HARBERTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JULY (1879). 


BOY SOLDIERS. By Lieut.-Colonel W. W. KNOLLYS. 

OUR NEW WHEAT-FIELDS IN THE NORTH-WEST. By T. T. Vernon Sucre. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN FRANCE. By the Abbé MarTIN. 

MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. By the Right Hon. the Earl of DUNRAvVeN. 

APOLOGY FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Onby SHIPLEY, M.A. 

A SUGGESTION AS TO HOME RULE. By Sir Freperick WM. HeyGAre, Bart. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. Concluded. By Sir HENRY THompPsoy. 

NOTES BY es A ad IN INDIA: the Land and the People (with a Map). By JAMES 
‘AIRD, 

REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. By Courtney, M.P. 

GENERIC IMAGES. By Francis GALTON, F.R.S, 

HOW NOT TO RETAIN THE COLONIES. By the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 

A FEW WORDS IN REPLY TO MR. LOWE. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. By Frascisqus Sarcey. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, Part I., imperial 4to. with 3 Plates, post free, 3s. 6d. 


THE ETCHER: 


A new Monthly Periodical containing the Etched Work 
of Artists. 


CONTENTS OF Part I.: 


BAIT GATHERERS. R. W. MAcBRTH. 
RAMSGATE HARBOUR. J. P. HESELTINE. 
THE NORNS. W. B. ScorrT. 


A few Artist's Proofs on Japanese paper are printed of each Etching—prices on application. 


| WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; 


AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


VIEws of ALL the CITY CHURCHES.—See THE 


BUILDER ;; also View and Plans of Lincoln Hospital—History of Costume—Safety of 
London Bridge—A National Theatre—Architecture at the Salon Clympt tone Monu- 
tural Show—Parkes Museum— tion of Ancient Build- 
ings, &c. 4d.; by post,4gd. 46 Catherine Street. And all Ni 36 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in _ the 


CEVENNES. By Rosert Louis SrevENson, Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE Pruss NOTICES. 
“ Mr. Stevenson's writing is as elegant as ever. but it is more natural, and the phases of 
ey and the parenthesis of fine reflection have grown with the growth of the narrative. 
here is the same sympathy with humanity, the same power to read the * red-leaved and con- 
F book of the heart,’ the same happy flight of quaint and is remark- 
able that on so slight a thread so many jewels of thought and fancy can be hung. 


“ Mr. Stevenson's narrative is ver pleasant........ All people who know something. ‘e the 


with ie power of ex essing them in simple language 3; and int! 
keen observer, a fearless 


By the same Author. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE PRESS NOTICES. 

“Contains of feeling. humour, insight, description, expressed with fluency and 
finish, in the best manner of Enzlish prose. Fem 2 Really beautiful, and beautiful without loss 
of ease, is the account of the sights. scenes, and suggestions of the forest of Mormal ; or the 
jot ey of a fine afternoon, of which the j joys ended in an upset and a momentary danger, on 

Oise, between Vadencourt and Origny.”"—A thenceum. 


“ We venture to predict that among Mr. Stevenson's most sympathetic readers will be those 


who appreciate graceful diction, true sympathy with nature, and refined humo yy ® eteatin 
‘al’ Gaze 
“ The narrative will delight any reader who can enter chive ach into af  aathor’ 's mood to 
ot the half-humorous, fialf-pathetic moralizings which ac to these pages......... 
tevenson does not look at nature with the eye of the peet. 
nen eyes, instead of through the spectacles of books, and 
what he sees and what he feels.""—Spectator. 


does see nature with his 
he can anaes in felicitous language 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LEADER Scetr, Author of ‘‘ The Painter’s Ordeal.” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and 27 Illustrations in the text, chiefly 
from original sketches, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


A DRAFT CODE OF CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


By EDWARD DILLON LEWIS. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, 1s. 


AN ESSAY on the EARLY BARDIC 


LITERATURE of IRELAND. By SranpisH O’'Grapy. Being an Intro- 
duction to the Second Volume of his “* History of Ireland.” 

Reviewing the First Volume. wits —— pathnigully: with the history of Cuculain, the great 
Ulster hero, the Spectator says : “ The heroic and pathetic story of Cuculain, which glistens 
with the dew of rings wite the of martial music........ ‘There is not in 
or legenc rharacter so striking....... an indescribable effect upon the reader. 
‘Through all the scenes of his heroic career he draws ‘the he heart of the reader with him.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, « RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEALE’S 
ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN. 


An imperial folio volume, containing 60 Plates, each 22 in. by 15 in. ; also 
Descriptive Letterpress and a general History of the Abbey. 
“ We doubt if any of our cathedrals have nt ay deca subjected to so close and intelli- 
gent an examination and illustration.” —Satu 
* The most valuable book that has yet appeared: or es pei likely to appear, on this cathedral. 
eocccece The drawings are ad biy 
Printed for Subscribers. The few remaining Copies may be obtained 
for £5 each, from 


JAMES NEALB, F.S.A., Architect, 3 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO. 
ANNOUNCE THAT THE THIRD EDITION OF VOL. I. OF 


Mr. SERJEANT COX’S 


MECHANISM OF MAN, 


Price 10s. 6d., is now issued. 


Vol. IL, Treating of “ THE MECHANISM IN ACTION,” may be had, 12s, 6d, 
And the Work Complete, in 2 vols., 23s. 


Paternoster Row, July 4. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 188. 


DEY’ LAW of WOMICIL as a Branch of the Law of 
England, stated in the form of Rules. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ Rules for the Selection of Purties to an Action.” 


Just published, royal 8vo. 15s. 


PIGGOTT’S FOREIGN JUDGMENTS: their Effect in the 


English Courts. By F. T. Piccorr, Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS & SONS, 119 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., Law Publishers. 


published, 8vo. pp. lvi.—39s, to non-Subscribers, 


"THE VINAYA PITAKAM, one of the principal Buddhist | 


Holy Scriptures in the Pali Jancuace, Le by Dr. H. OLDENBERG. Vol. I. The 
Mahavagen, with an I 
may 


on application, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATF, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
70 South Frederick Buel, Edinbureh, 


and Forms of subscription, at a reduced price, 


; post, Is. Id. 
JEPILEPSY and its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 


| 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


IN TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of the Boers. 


SPECTATOR. 
We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


THE KING of SWEDEN’S “MEMOIR of 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH.” 8vo. with 2 fine Portraits, 12s, 


THE ODES of HORACE. First Book. 


Translated into English Verse by J. J. Lonepate. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VIVIAN, THE BEAUTY, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY ANNIE EDWARDES, 
To be commenced in the AUGUST Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NO SURRENDER. By Ernst Werner, 


Author of Success; and How He Won It,” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. WARDEN’S CROSSFORD. 2 vols. 


In ‘Crossford ’ the reader seems to breathe the air again. Mr. Warden knows the countrr 
thoroughly. The scene is in the West ons f among the moors and about the sea coast. ‘The 
author Shows talent in describing people, in writing very pretty and natural ee “ 


EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Karuarine Bates. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 
8yo. 


1 vol. crown 


Next week, 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 
3 vols, 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, each 2s, 6d. 


MY QUEEN. By |. Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, 


Author of “ Dolly : a Pastoral,” 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE, 
By OnE wHo ENDuRED Ir. 

LAND O’ THE LEAL. By the Author 
of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

A VERY SIMPLE STORY ; and WILD 
MIKE, By FLorENcE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘‘ Misunderstood,” &c. 

A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. ANNIE 
Epwarpes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. 

RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. | AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. 
ALEXANDER, Author of ** The Woo- By the Author of “ Comin’ Thro” 
ing O’t,” &c. the Rye.” 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Jutian 


HAWTHORNE, (Now ready. 


A VICTIM OF THE FALK LAWS: 
the Narrative of a German Priest. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. By 
COLLINS. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By 
EDWARDEs, Author of “Ought We 
to Visit Her?” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 32s. 


THE MIRACLE PLAY OF HASAN 
AND HUSAIN. 


Collected from Oral Tradition 
By Colonel Sir LEWIS PELLY, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
Formerly serving in Persia 4 Secretary of Jegation, and Political Resident 
in the Persian Gu 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, H.M. Indian 
(Home) Service ; of Anwar-i-Suhaili, &. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by 


By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Davip 3 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 
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book. It will feed the pleasures of memory in the one class, and, we hope, those of anticipation PB 
in the other. . There is room in the out-of-the-way parts of the country for plenty of tourists for / 
many years to come, but they must be appreciative and not over particular.’’—A thenceum. ee 
d kind thoughts. overflowing : 
is book shows himself to be a 2 
in.” —Examiner. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“Miss Edwards passed her ge s a summer in visiting a singularly interesting and 
—— country. Her pleasant style as that which 
ribed her wan: 


recommended that its 
are fresher western, Review. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppAM-WHETHAM. S8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s, 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brrpces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DORCAS. By Georcrana M. Craik. 3 vols. 


SIR GIBBIE. ByGzorce Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
Anthor of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


be has pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not life- 


GLENMAVIS. By Acyes Situ. 


“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.""—Court Journal. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Raypotrn, Author of 


Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosrysoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vo! 


MADELON LEMOINE. 
Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &. 3 vols. 


| 
| 


| 
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3 vols. 


By LEITH 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC! 


POETRY to the Time of Shakespeare; and Annals of the Stage to the | 
Restoration. By J. Payxe CoLuigr, Esq., P.S.A. New Edition, 3 vols. fep. 
@o. Roxburgh half-binding, £3 3s. nett. 

This Edition has been thoroughly revised, and much additional matter 
which the Author has collected since the first publication of the work, in 
1831, has been incorporated. The number of Copies for Sale is limited to 230 ; 
the price to the public is £3 3s. nett. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, 


with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Srew ane 
PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Vol. II. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
demy 16s, [Vou ready. 


Cambridge: DeIGHTON, Bett, & Co. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS 


and How to Distinguish them. By MarGAner PLurs, Author of “ Rambles 
in Search of Flowerless Plants” ; ‘‘ British Grasses,” &c. &c. Third Edition, 
large post 8vo. with 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, July 5, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE,—_NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “LOVE'S 
CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” ‘‘ PETRONBL,” &c 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By FLORENCE 
of “Love's Conflict,” ‘Woman Against Woman,” &c. 


Fa to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever 
and prolific author has yet written.""—Scutsman. 


| THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: a Novel. 


By LaurENCE Brooke. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Brooke has put cast = work phage thought and careful workmanship, and he tage A 
“7 the not’ commen gift o asy and cultivated literary Altogether the 
books is intrinsically good, on is full of p promise for the future.”"—Scotsman 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NOTICE._NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “MEG,” 
“THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE,” “ WOMAN'S WRONG,” &c. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Emoart, 


Author of “ Meg, ” «The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘“‘Woman’s Wrong,” &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d 
“*How He Won Her’ is certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever written.” 
Pali Ma'l Gazette, 
“ A book that can be read with unmixed enjoyment by people of all ranks and of py on al “ 
ism 


“*How He Won Her’ is a very Front story, written without and 
ing a moderate, equable degree of merit from beginning to end......... ce the manner and 
style of the author we have nothing but praise to give." —John Bull. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” 
“MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE,” &c. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


Lrg Benwpict, Author of “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


CATCHING A TARTAR. By G. Wess 


ApPLeTon, Author of “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ Both in style and construction the author has manifestly set himself to produce his best 


work, and the result may be considered a success." — Atheneum. 

* The narrative moves on briskly, and never lets the attention flag. That the plot has many 
faults (the too surprising a numerous coincidences constituting one chief defect) may be 
readily unders seed... ut the novel has the essential merit of being readable. ‘The 

arson, with his sham) peti the and surface-gift of attractive sensibility, is a character of 
more than average power. "Spectator. 

* Catching a ‘lartar’ is an immense advance on the suthor’s last novel, * Frozen Hearts.’ 

| The reader's interest is seized in the first chapter, and it may safely be said that there is not a 
dull page in the book from the first to the last...... Taken as a whole, * Catching a Tartar’ 


is a bright and thorouzhly interesting novel, which any one who begins will be pretty 
eertain to finish.” —John Bull. 


THE BLACK SQUIRE ; 


Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


or, a Lady’s Four 


“* The Black Squire’ is well worth reading.’ "Spectator. 


* The Black Squire’ is a good story.’’— A theneum. 
‘The B.ack Squire’ is undoubted y a very clever novel, with plenty of interest apart from 
its polities al and ecclesiastical peculiarities.” — 


Javus’ makes his characters talk sensibly and well, and shows himself a man of 
culture and some power of criticism. ...* The Black § is a clever book."’—Graphic. 
‘he humourist....will enjoy and admire a good deal of it very heartily.”—Standard. 


THE MASTER of RED LEAF. By Erizaseru 


A. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ The lovers of harrowing events and incidents will certainly find plenty to interest them in 

‘ The Master of Red Leaf.’ From the first words of the character who tells the story........ 
the last fatal scene in the tomb of a nameless race, there is no pause in the excitement. The 
| first essential in a ne ovel of this kind is that it should earry the reader on, and powerfully move 
| his curiosity ; so muc ‘+h ‘The Master of Red Leat’ undeniably cloes...... ‘Th here is a great deal 
o° power in the desc ‘ription of the capture of a Federal steamer, and of the noise and fire of 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION to the TRANS- 


VAAL, By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. Translated from the Portuguese by | 
MARIANA MonTBIRO. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


“ A very interesting book.” —Academy. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. L¥ow ready. 


| 
isach story. unpractised hand, and thi | 
of a young and mind, it deserves the welcome acco to every mew duvelegment | 
talent. ae first flights in the wide domain of fiction have offered 2 better promise of future 
and brilliance. 


, at any rate within the past year or two.""— Atheneum. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. By J. M. Joy, | 


Author of ‘‘ A Dream and the Song of Caedmon,” “ Ie & and other Poems. 2 
3 vol. 10s. 6d, (Vow ready. 


SHADRACH. 


Shadrach’ 


| 
Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. | 
| 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


of Literature in the Language, on 


RCH ZOLOGY SCIENCE POETRY 
THEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY ART 
ANTIQUITIES NATURAL HISTORY FICTION 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 
FRENCH SCANDINAVIAN 
GERMAN | SPANISH ANGLO-SAXON | “im | 


3s. 6d. or Ss. per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 618 
Volumes, price £138 14s. 6d. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, imperial 4to. illustrated with a Portrait and 12 E Si 
cloth, ngravings on Steel, elegantly 


THE LIFE and WORKS of EDWARD MATTHEW W ARD, | 


Lenten : & Edited, % Evy Lene, Paternoster Row. 


distant battle heard and seen through the st’ \Iness that pres eres a night of storm. The rapidity 


and energy of this curious tale are very remarkable. Whatever. might be thought of the 


} author's style........ no one can deny its fstrength and swiftness. ‘The writer never seems to 
[Now ready. | 


tire ; the strain of her excitement is never relax: The whole book is written at a white heat 
cocerecs is exciting, and may be not uninstructive.’ *_Suturday Review. 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By 


Epirh Owen Bourne. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


TIGER LILY. By L. Mervyn. 


price 2is. 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newsy, Author 


of “ Common Sense,” *‘ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


2 vols. 


Each Complete in am Volume. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLancHarp 
Large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, [This day. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE, 


and What I Saw and Did There. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


TWO FAIR LADIES. 


BICKERSTAFFE DREW. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By F. B. aa 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, &c.—We beg to intimate that, owing toa 
constant increase of business and the expiration of lease, it has been necessary for 


| us to REMOVE from No. 10 to more convenient premises at No. 31 Southampton 


Street, Strand, where we shall be able, from this time forward, to carry on our 
business with much greater facility than heretofore, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS. 


FOREIGN. 


HANDBOOK--TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, and 
Italian. i6mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The 
Black Forest, The Hartz, Thtiringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, The 
Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen. Post vo. with 

and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
The Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and The Danube, from Ulm to 
the Black Sea. Post Svo. with Map, 10s 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERL ane, The Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Post 8vo. with Maps, 9s 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The 
Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, Limousin, The Pyrenees, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, 


The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 


Marseilles, The — Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Post 8vo. 


with Maps, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 16mo. with Maps 
and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, Malta, Sicily, 
Corsica, and Sardinia. Post 8vo. with Maps. (Yearly ready. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERTA and TUNIS, Algiers, Constantine, 
Oran, The Atlas Range, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


IHIANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Pro- 
vinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c. &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 20s. 


IHANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &e. 
&c. Post Svo. with Map, 12s. 


MANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, 
The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, 
Genoa, and The Riviera, and its Off-Lying Islands. Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, 
Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Post 8vo. with 
Map and Plans, 10s. 


IMANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and its Environs, Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius ; Borrento ; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pastum, Poz- 
zuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari ; Brindisi and the Roads from Rome to Naples. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 
the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, and 
Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, The Fyoom, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Map, lds. 


TIANDBOOK—GREECE, The [Ionian Islands, Continental 
Greece, Athens, The Peloponnesus, The Islands of the #gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Post 8vo. with Maps, lis. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA, Constantinople, The Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
‘The Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps ‘and Plans, lis. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Sh Holstei 
Jutland, Iceland. Post Svo. with Sep,” olstein, Copenhagen, 


TLANDBOOK—SWEDEN, Stockhokn, Upsala, Gothenburg, The 
Shores of the Baltic, &c. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The 
Pjelds, and Fjords. Post 8vo. with Map, 93. 


H a St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 1 


HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bombay and Madras. 2 vols. post 8yo. |; 


with Map, each 12s. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Spria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. 


The Syrian eae Jerusalem, Petra, Post 8vo. 
with Maps, 20s. 


. *,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In case, 12s, 


ENGLISH. 
HANDBOOK—LONDON 
Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts. Post 8vo. 21s. 


AS IT IS. 16mo. with Map and 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and Arranged alpha- 
betically and condensed into One Volume. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, 
Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmund's, 
Ipswich, W oodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 
Chatham. Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hast- 
ings, Lewes, Arundel. Post Svo. with Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS, Kingston, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, aeernten, New Forest 
Portsmouth, and The Isle of Wight. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, Windsor, Eton, 
Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. Post Svo. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET, Salisbury, 
Chippenham, eymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, ‘Taunton, &e. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s 


HANDBOOK—DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Post 8vo. with Map. 


HANDBOOK—CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 
The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Post 8vo. with Map. 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER, Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 
Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Post 8vo. with Map, 
price 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beau- 


maris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. Post 8vo. 
with Map, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 


Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, «c. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND, 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD, Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
a Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Post 8vo. with 

P, 9S. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birken- 
head. Post 8vo. with Map. 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, l’reston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &e. Post 8vo. with Map. 


HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 


Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, "Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, lepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Post 8vo. Map, 93. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND, Lan- 
caster, Furness = Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, 
with May, Ge. Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. "Post. &vo. 
w ap, 


*,* MURRAY’S TRAVELLING MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT, 3s. 64. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND, Edinb h, Melrose, Abbotsford, 


Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, S Arran, The d Oban, 
Inverary, Lomond, Loch Trosachrs, Gales 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. Post 8yo. with Maps and Plans, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, 


Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. [July 5, 1879. 


APOLLINARIS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


APOLLINARIS-BRUNNEN, AHRTHAL, RHENISH PRUSSIA. 


Extracts from Recent Reports of Eminent Authorities in Germany. 


Staff Surgeon-General Dr. VON NUSSBAUM, Regius Professor at the University of Munich (Bavaria) : 
“ Extremely refreshing and useful beverage; and as such I can most strongly recommend it.” 


Medical Privy Councillor Dr. VIRCHOW, Regius Professor at the University of Berlin, Member of the 
German Parliament : 
“ Used habitually as a table water ; its pleasant taste and its richness in pure carbonic acid favourably distinguish 
it from the other similar mineral waters.” 
Regius Professor Dr. OSCAR LIEBREICH, University of Berlin: 
“ An extraordinarily agreeable and valuable table water. Its chemical character most particularly (ganz besonders) 
recommends it for hygienic and dietetic use. Even in daily use it maintains its freshness on the palate.” 


Medical Privy Councillor Dr. G. VARRENTRAPP, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Extraordinary Member of the 
imperial Board of Health of Germany : 


“ Very pleasant and refreshing ; agreeing as well with, as it is liked by, the consumer.” 


Regius Professor Dr. M. I. OERTEL, University of Munich : 
“ Alone or mixed with wine, it certainly takes the first place among mineral waters.” 


Medical Privy Councillor Dr. F. W. BENEKE, Regius Professor at the University of Marburg: 
“ One of the most refreshing of drinks, and its use specially to be recommended to persons of weak digestion.” 


Medical Councillor Dr. THILENIUS, Soden (Taunus), Member of the German Parliament, President of 
the Balneological Section of the Medical Society of Berlin: 


a ~— to be recommended for use as an article of diet. Distinguished from others by its restorative and enlivening 
ects. 


Professor Dr. LEICHTENSTERN, University of Tubingen: 
“ An exceedingly pleasant, refreshing, and wholesome beverage, suitable alike for healthy and delicate constitutions.” 


RECENT FRENCH OPINIONS ON APOLLINARIS WATER. 


“ Wherever it has become known APOLLINARIS WATER has immediately won the favour of the public and the Medical 
ofession ; and has been honoured by the high appreciation of the most authoritative Medical dignitaries throughout the world. It 
as been employed in the Hospitals of Paris with the best results. Among the Physicians who have honoured APOLLINARIS with 
their high approbation we may cite Drs. Gueneau de Mussy, Gubler, Léon Labbé, Dujardin Beaumetz, Lucas Championniére. 
E’ Union Médicale, La France Médicale, Le Journal de Médecine Pratique, Le Journal d’ Hygiene have studied its hygienic and medical 
alities, and have devoted to it articles of the most eulogistic character.”—Etude sur l'eau Apollinaris, §c. §c. (Paris A. Delahaye. 
879.) 


NOTICE.—APOLLINARIS WATER.—The Public are especially requested to see that, when asking for 
APOLLINARIS WATER at places of PUBLIC REFRESHMENT, they are not deceived 
by the substitution of other Waters. 


*,* The large glass bottles contain nearly three times, and the large stone bottles more than three times as much as an ordinary 
soda or seltzer water bottle. If the bottles are properly re-corked and laid on their sides, Apollinaris Water will remain brisk and 
sparkling for many days. It is therefore much cheaper than, as well as superior to, manufactured aérated waters. 


PRICES in LONDON: Fifty large glass bottles, 26s.; One Hundred small glass bottles, 42s. PRICES in the COUNTRY: 
Fifty large zlass bottles, 29s.; One Hundred small glass bottles, 46s. ; carriage paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 
Bottles allowed for on return, 2s. 9d. for Fifty large glass bottles.; 4s. for One Hundred small glass bottles. Smaller quantities are 
Retailed by the Trade at 88. per dozen large, and 6s. per dozen small glass bottles. 


Suitable Patent Corks are sold, by the use of which a great economy is effected. 


APOLLINARIS WATER in STONE JUGS, at Balls, “At Homes,” Wedding Breakfasts, &c. &c. Generally preferred 
; to German Seltzer, and costs less. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1yeok 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
INGRAM & ROYLE (City Depét), 119 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Agents for Scotland—A. BROWN & CO., Glasgow. 


For the convenience of the Public, arrangements have been made by which APOLLINARIS WATER is supplied by 
Messrs. J. SCHWEPPE & CO., at all their Establishments. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & C)., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 5, 1879. 
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